

























MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 
DEMANDS 


Jniple Termes 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened ... and better final 
result. 

Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 

.. and Super-Jet final cleaning ... and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 
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First’? 


Have you seen our new automatic 
suction control . . 
Lummus 


Lummus is doing more to. put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN ¢€O. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS « GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 








You Save on Power Costs with a 


CONTINENTAL SYSTEM GINNING OUTFIT 


Continental System Ginning Outfits do a top-notch drying, cleaning and ginning job with fewer fans than 
many outfits. Economical power use is only one of many outstanding and distinctive features which have 
won for Continental System Ginning Outfits the universal acclaim of ginners wherever cotton grows. 


—CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY- 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
télanta & Dallas & Vemphis 
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For Slurry Treating 


Du Pont 


Announces 
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CRESAN M-2 


StRisan” neg. us. Pat. OFF 


. Seed Disinfectant. 


A Non-Dusting, Double-Strength 
Formulation For Cotton Seed 


Now you can get many new advantages by using 
Du Pont’s new ‘Ceresan’’? M-2X seed disinfectant 
for treating cotton seed for planting. 

e Non-dusting formulation ... adheres to the seed, 
doesn’t dust off in handling or planting. 

e Sticks tight for the utmost in seed protection 
against disease. Recommended for control of same 
diseases as ““Ceresan’”’ M. 

e Handy five-pound package eliminates measuring 
and weighing from bulk . . . removes risk of error... 
assures proper treating rates. 

@ One package treats as much seed as 10 pounds of 
regular ‘‘Ceresan”’ M. Thus it is to be used at 14 the 
rate recommended for ‘‘Ceresan” M. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


November 21, 


e@ Cost of product is same per unit of seed treated as 
when using 100-lb. size of ““Ceresan’”’ M. 


New ‘‘Ceresan”’ M-2X can help you get extra returns 
from treating cotton seed for next spring plantings. 
Ask your jobber for “‘Ceresan’”? M-2X now or write 
Du Pont, Semesan Products, Wilmington, Delaware. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
caution statements on use of the product are gwen, read them carefully 


QUPOND CERESAN’ M-2X 


Seed Disinfectant 


ses THROUGH CHEMISTRY and Protectant 
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MM engines are built for low-cost cotton gin 

installations. Inquire about compounding new 

MM engines with your present power to meet 
increased power requirements. 





SMALL IN COST 


Here’s why MM engines give 
you more for your money. 
First, MM power costs you 
less .. . Standardized design 
permits high production of 
parts. Second, MM power lasts 
longer... . because of extra 
heavy parts construction and 
low-speed operation. Third, 

MM performance is second-to- 
none... quality of manufacture 
is controlled every step of 

the way. And, for a big bonus, 
MM''s heavy-duty construction 
permits high compression for 
increased power on less fuel. 
See your MM dealer or write 
for speeds and horsepower 
specifications on your lowest 
cost fuel, 


LOW-SPEED 
LONG-LIFE 


W4. WH, 


MinmEAPOLIS MOLINE 


eh. 
























MM engine flexibility makes all kinds of in- 
stallations easy. Get the facts on front or rear 
power take-off and choice of rotation or PTO- 
speeds that meet your needs, save you money! 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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laugh it off 


A psychiatrist was questioning a pa- 
tient and asked: “What would you say 
would be the difference between a little 
boy and a dwarf?” 

The patient thought for a while and 
said: “Well, there might be a lot of dif- 
ference.” 

“What, for instance?” asked the psy- 
chiatrist, encouragingly. 

“Well,” replied the patient, “the dwarf 
might be a girl.” 

eee 

A tobacco farmer was asked why he 
refused to allow his daughter to enroll at 
college. 

“Wal,” he replied, “I started gittin’ 
mad when they told her to go to the 
Registrar’s office to matriculate, but by 
cracky, I shore put my foot down when 
they said she had to use the same cur- 
riculum as the men!” 

eee 

“IT heard you say your father was a 
conductor,” commented the young man. 
“Railroad or orchestra conductor?” 

“Neither,” was the answer. “He was 
struck by lightning.” 

eee 

An officer approached a drunk who 
was trying to get the key into his car 
door lock. “Look here,” he said, “you 
don’t mean to tell me that you intend to 
drive that car?” 

“Sure,” replied the soak. “Can’t you 
see I’m in no condition to walk!” 

eee 

A gold digger is a girl who hates pov- 
erty worse than sin. 

eee 

The woman of the house was reporting 
on new neighbors who had moved in that 
day. “They have an old car, a very small 
television set, an old fashioned ice box 
and no piano. Guess it won’t be difficult 
for us to keep up with them.” 

“I’m not so sure,” retorted her hus- 
band. “Did you see them unload their 
bank account?” 

eee 

The old-fashioned man put his son to 
work. The modern boy knows how to 
work his old man. 

eee 

A dapper gentleman applied at the re- 
cruiting office to enlist. “And I suppose 
you want a commission?” said the re- 
cruiting officer sourly. ‘No, thanks,” 
was the reply. “I’m such a poor shot, I’d 
rather work on a straight salary.” 

eee 

Doctors are always telling people not 
to sleep on their left side; that to lie on 
both sides is injurious to health. Of 
course this is not true, since lawyers, as 
a rule, are in good health, and they lie 
on both sides most of the time. 

eee 

Mandy took out an insurance policy on 
her husband and every three months a 
collector came around to get the premi- 
um. 

On his fifth visit, Mandy said angrily, 
“This ain’t fair! Every time Ah saves up 
enough money to buy a gun, yo’ come 
around and take de money away from 
me!” 

eee 

A radio program which came on every 
morning at 7 a.m. received the following 
note from a feminine fan: “Before I 
started listening to your program, I 
couldn’t get my husband out of bed in 
the morning. Now he can’t get out of 
the house fast enough.” 
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* ON OUR COVER Rotor 
These Hereford cattle on pasture in a hilly o 

section of Oklahoma make a beautiful picture, 
but are a reminder that we all have our 
troubles at one time or another—in this case 
the livestock producer in the Southwest who 


has been hard hit by drouth and falling prices 
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Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
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tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
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Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 


* SUBSCRIPTION RATES: cations of the Rotor Lift. 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain’ countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 
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Progress photograph taken during the installa- 
tion of the 96” Hinckley Master Unit in 1950. 





M. E. Perry shown in front of his Sterlington Gin at 
Perryville, Louisiana. 


Hinckley Gin Supply Co. 


4008 Commerce Street 
Dallas Texas 


“When Competition Is keenest, 
Install a Hinckley” 


Another Prominent Gin Man 


Goes All 


“HINCKLEY” 


Mr. Perry says he has spent only 
a fraction of the money that super 
gins around him have spent, his 
operating costs are only a fraction 
of theirs, and yet his ginning vol- 
ume has increased from approxi- 
mately 1,800 bales in 1949 to ap- 
proximately 5,000 bales this year. 
He gives his Hinckley conditioning 


machinery a lot of credit for his 


profitable ginning operation. 








96” Hinckley Master Unit 
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FIELD of Dorman soybeans near Stillwater, Okla. 


USDA’s Coordinator of the Regional 
Soybean Research Program Reports on 


Soybean Production in 
The Southern States 


In 10 years, acreage for harvest has jumped from 
986,000 acres to 2,323,000 acres, and average yield 
per acre from 9.1 bushels to 15.6 bushels. 


HE POSITION of soybeans as a@ crop 

in the Southern states has improved 
appreciably in the past 10 years. Acre- 
age of soybeans planted for harvest in 
the 11 Southeastern states has increased 
from 986,000 acres in 1943 to 2,323,000 
acres in 1952. Much of this acreage in- 
crease can be attributed to higher yields 
per acre, brought about by growers put- 
ting into practice the knowledge gained 
from research developments during this 
period. In 1948, the average yield per 
acre was 9.1 bushels, while in 1952 it was 
15.6 bushels per acre. This yield is still 
below the national average. However, as 
more growers utilize improved varieties 
and production practices, the average 
yield of the 12 Southern states should 


equal or surpass that for the nation. 

Research Agronomist, U.S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory, working in cooperation with the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss., and 
coordinator of the U.S. Regional Soybean Labora- 
tory research program in the 12 Southeastern 
states. 
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By EDGAR E. HARTWIG 


Yields of 35 to 40 bushels per acre 
have been produced rather consistently 
by some of the better growers in the 
major production areas of the South. 

To produce a high yield, it is nee- 
essary to have good stands of an adapted 
variety which is planted at the correct 
time and kept free from weeds. Proper 
fertilization is essential in nearly all 
production areas of the South outside 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

When soybeans were grewn primarily 
as a hay crop, they gained the reputa- 
tion of being a crop that could be 
grown without fertilization. It is true 
that soybeans when properly nodulated 
have not responded to nitrogen fertili- 
zation in most areas of the South. How- 
ever, experimental plots on Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont soils from North 
Carolina to Louisiana have shown ex- 
cellent yield responses from applications 
of lime, phosphate, and potash. At Baton 
Rouge, La., over a three-year period, an 
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average yield of 21 bushels per acre was 
obtained without fertilization. The same 
variety grown in the same field with ade- 
quate lime, phosphate and potash pro- 
duced 35 bushels per acre. In North 
Carolina, the average yield of unferti- 
lized beans in several experiments was 
22.0 bushels; those receiving lime alone 
produced 24.8 bushels; those receiving 
0-40-80 produced 27.2 bushels while those 
receiving lime and 0-40-80 produced 
34.4 bushels. These results empha- 
size the need for a complete fertiliza- 
tion program. Excellent responses to 
phosphate and potash have also been ob- 
tained on the prairie soils of Arkansas 
but no yield increases have been ob- 
tained from fertilization in the Delta 
area of Mississippi. In general, on most 
soils where cotton gives a yield response 
to phosphate or potash, soybeans will 
usually give a response. 

Although soybeans can be _ planted 
over a relatively long period in the 
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South, they do have an optimum period 
during which they will give best results. 
In general, there is a tendency to plant 
too early. At Stoneville, highest yields 
have been obtained from experimental 
plantings made from about May 1 to 
May 25. Yields from planting varieties 


such as Ogden or Roanoke June 1 have 
usually exceeded the plantings made 
April 10. Other advantages of May 


plantings over April plantings that were 
found in the Stoneville experiments were 
more rapid emergence and faster early 
growth. More rapid emergence’ gets 
beans off to a start ahead of weeds. 
During the first six weeks after emer- 
gence, the beans from May 1 plantings 
made 50 percent more growth than those 
planted April 10. This rapid growth 
aids in weed control. The yield of adapted 
varieties, such as Ogden and Roanoke, 
when planted June 20 at Stoneville, has 


eal 


z 
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averaged 85 percent of that of the early 
May plantings. 

In West Florida, highest yields have 
been obtained from plantings made from 
June 1 to June 15. Consequently, soy- 
beans can very satisfactorily follow 
white potatoes, small grain, lupines, or 
crimson clover in those areas where 
sufficient moisture is available for seed- 
bed preparation and germination of 
soybeans. If soybeans are to follow a 
winter crop, it is important to prepare 
a seedbed as soon as possible after the 
winter crop is harvested. 

On the heavy Delta soils, care must 
be taken in seedbed preparation so as 
not to lose the surface moisture neces- 
sary for seed germination. Many grow- 
ers prefer to plant in early April as 
they feel they have greater assurance 
of obtaining a stand. However, good 
stands can be obtained from May plant- 
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Bagging year 
worth doing is worth doing well.” 


ton production in this country. 
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tecting the American cotton bale. 
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Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
after year, because “A job 


You too will know by using HIN 
that it is THE BEST BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 


the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, for the 


sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 
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ings. The higher yields and better weed 
control from later plantings justify giv- 
ing greater attention to seedbed prepara- 
tion. Planting after a rain so that seed 


will germinate immediately has many 
advantages over placing seed in dry 
soil and waiting for a rain to bring 


them up. A good stand is usually as- 
sured if seed is placed in warm, moist 
soil. In most areas, a stand of 9-12 
plants per foot is nearly optimum. A 
somewhat thinner stand will give very 
nearly the same seed yields but wil! 
require more attention in the seedling 
stage to keep free from weeds. A thick- 
er stand wiil be more subject to lodging, 
particularly with good growing condi- 
tions. 

A field free from weeds will usually 
give higher seed yield and will be har- 
vested with greater ease than a weedy 
field. Planting good quality seed under 
conditions giving rapid emergence and 
rapid early growth is an important aid 
in weed control. A rotary hoe or a weed- 
er gives good results in removing weed 
seedlings from young soybeans 

Of the varieties adapted to the South, 
Ogden is most widely grown. Odgen 
gives high yields of seed with a good 
oil content. Its moderate height makes 
it easy to combine. Its heavy foliage 
helps appreciably in keeping down late 
season grasses and weeds. In areas with 
dry harvest periods, such as the Delta 
area of Mississippi, the acreage of Og- 
den should not exceed that which may 
be harvested during a two-week period 
following maturity because of its tend- 
ency to shatter. The Ogden selections, 
Dortchsoy 2 and Hale Ogden 2, have 
given results similar to those from Og- 
den. The Ogden variety is considered a 
late variety in Southeastern Missouri, 
a mid-season variety in the Delta sec- 
tion of Mississippi, and an early va- 
riety in the Gulf Coast area. At Stone- 
ville, Ogden has an average maturity 
date of Oct. 10. 

In 1952, the Dorman variety was re- 
leased as an earlier variety to be grown 
along with Ogden. Dorman is approxi- 
mately 18 days earlier than Ogden and 
gives comparable seed yields where it 
is adapted. Dorman has given good re- 


sults on the heavy clay soils of the 
Mississippi Delta from Scutheast Mis- 
souri to Northeast Louisiana, on the 


bottom lands of the Arkansas River in 
Oklahoma, and in Eastern Virginia. Dor- 
man produces good quality seed with 
high oil content and holds its seed very 
well after maturity. Dorman has heavy 
foliage comparable to Ogden, which 
other early varieties have not had. Seed 
of Derman is limited somewhat, but 
adequate supplies will be available in 
another yea 

Dortchsoy 67 is another new, early 
variety, approximately five days later 
than Dorman. In tests conducted during 
the past two years, Dortchsoy 67 has 
produced yields comparable to Dorman 
but it is more subject to shattering. 

Clark, Wabash, and Perry are _ pri- 
marily adapted to Southern Indiana and 
Illinois and South-Central Missouri, but 
can be grown along with later-matur- 
ing varieties in the northern part of 
the Southern region. In the Delta sec- 


tion of Mississippi, the yields from 
Wabash or Perry have averaged only 
75 to 80 percent of the yields from 


Ogden. They give less complete ground 
cover and, consequently, in years with 
sufficient moisture, fields will become 
very grassy before harvest. If grown 
too far south, these varicties will have 
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quality lint necessitates improved cleaning 
equipment. The BC-4, 4 pass cleaning unit 
produces extra high cellulose content in 
your lint by removing larger quantities of 
pepper, hulls, lint trash and immature 


seeds. 


EXTRA PROFIT 


The short fiber lint is reclaimed from 
the leaf trash and shale and returned to 


second cut flue system which means 
EXTRA PROFIT for you. 


FORT WORTH engi- 
neers have recently design- 
ed and successfully tested 
the BC-5, 4 pass and BC-6, 
3 pass lint cleaners shown 
here. The BC-5 wili handle 
a larger quantity of lint and 



















give additional cleaning. 
The BC-6 enables you to 
blend your lint, if desired, 
and also gives additional 
cleaning. 

Let us help you with your 
lint room problems. For addi- 


tional information, call or 
write. 
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rather poor seed quality. Perry matures 


10-14 days earlier than Dorman. Clark 
and Wabash are 4-6 days earlier than 
Perry. 


Roanoke matures approximately two 
weeks later than Ogden, yrows 6 
to 8 inches taller, and gives good yields 
of high quality seed. It has the highest 
oil content of any variety grown in the 
U.S. Roanoke will usually give higher 
yields than Ogden on the Upper Coastal! 
Plain and Piedmont soils where its add- 
ed height is an advantage. 

At the present time, the Jackson va- 
riety is being increased and _ limited 
quantities of seed will be available for 
1954 planting. Jackson is similar in 
maturity to Roanoke, is slightly taller, 
stands better and has given slightly 


higher seed yields. The added height 
of Jackson makes it very well adapted 
for growing after oats or lupines in 
South Alabama, Georgia, and West Flor- 
ida. 

Another variety of 
is Dortchsoy 31. This variety is some- 
what shorter than Ogden and has av- 
eraged approximately one percent lowe 
in oil content than Roanoke. In the 
Delta section of Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, Dortchsoy 31 has proved to be 
very susceptible to the leaf disease tar- 
get spot, which has reduced its seed 
yield appreciably. Dortchsoy 31 is rath- 
er short for production after oats or 
lupines. 

In any area, a combination of 
or three varieties will lengthen the 


similar maturity 


two 
har- 
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vest period and permit harvesting of a 


greater acreage per combine. For ex- 
ample, a Mississippi Delta farmer would 
be limited to approximately 250 acres 
per 12-foot combine if he were growing 
only Ogden. However, if he would dis- 
tribute his acreage among Dorman, Og- 
den, and Roanoke, for which the average 
maturity dates are Sept. 20, Oct. 10, and 
Oct. 25, he could increase his acreage 
per combine to 600 acres. Weather haz- 
ards are also distributed by planting 
varieties differing in maturity. 

Other varieties of soybeans are avail- 
able but, in general, they have given 
lower seed yields or have had lower oii 
content than varieties of comparable 
maturity described. 

Several leaf-eating insects may cause 
trouble with soybean production. Some 
of these are the bean leaf beetle, the 
legume caterpillar, corn earworm, green 
clover worm, and fall armyworm. Most 
of these insects may appear through 
August or September. They can be con- 
trolled with timely application of insec- 
ticides such as toxaphene, DDT, or al- 
drin. In some of the more southern areas 
sucking insects such as the green stink 
bug sometimes damage seed develop- 
ment. This insect can be controlled by 
applying toxaphene so as to make con- 
tact with this insect. 

At present it appears quite likely that 
shifted to 


many cotton acres may be 
soybeans in 1954. In the humid areas, 
soybe ans will fit in very well. On light- 


er, more drouthy soils of Central Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, observations 
suggest that early June plantings will 
withstand late summer drouths much 
better than early May plantings. On 
these soils, fertilization is a “must.” On 
the upland soils of Oklahoma and Tex 
as, soybeans should be planted with 
caution. However, yields of 20-25 bush- 


els per acre have been obtained at 

Lubbock from mid-June plantings re- 

ceiving a pre-planting irrigation. 
Karlier it was mentioned that soy- 


beans could produce their own nitrogen 
if properly nodulated. Inoculation is a 


“must” where soybeans are being grown 
on land for the first time. 
Several points have been mentioned 


as being essential to profitable soybean 
production. These include an adapted 
variety, correct planting date, proper 


fertilization and weed control. These 
practices used together have a much 
greater value than any one alone, as 


can be illustrated by using Florida as 
an example. Only 10 years ago soy- 
beans were not considered adapted, but 
these conclusions had been based upon 
plantings made in early April and with- 
out adequate fertilizer. In 1952, Florida 


harvested a 12,000-acre crop with an 
average yield of 20 bushels per acre. 
Nearly all of these beans were fertil- 


ized with phosphate and potash and were 
planted in early June. The new Jack- 


son variety now being increased should 
help boost the Florida average above 
the 20 bushels per acre of 1952. 
e 
Variety Report Issued 
The performance of 51 cotton vari- 


eties and strains tested during 1953 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas is discussed in Progress Report 
1618 issued by the Texas Experiment 
Station, College Station. Authors of the 
bulletin are J. L. Hubbard, C. S. Miller 
and W. R. Cowley. 
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6,954-bale season... 
fuel cost for Le Roi L3460 


only S/,c per bale! 


PROMPT SERVICE @© LOW FUEL COST @ LESS DOWNTIME © AMPLE RESERVE POWER 


LE ROL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 





Talk about low-cost power—Gilliam Gin Co., Inc., 
Gilliam, La., really gets it, with a 450-hp (contin 
uous) Le Roi L3460 engine! Just look at these 
figures from A. H. Brownlee, manager: Engine 
fuel cost, about 842¢ per bale... total fuel cost for 
6,954-bale season, about 17¢ per bale — including 
fuel for boiler and two 2-million BTU dryers. 

Le Roi engines are built to give you maximum 
economy. For one thing, they burn the same low- 
cost fuels you use for your dryers and other equip- 
ment — low-cost natural gas or butane; you enjoy 
the savings of quantity prices on fuel. And you get 
plenty of power with minimum fuel consumption. 

Then, too, the dependability of a Le Roi engine 
saves you the expense of costly shut-downs, Extra 
sensitive speed control holds gin exactly at rated 
speed for a more uniform, high-quality sample. 

There's a network of well-stocked, adequately- 
manned Le Roi distributors in every cotton-produc- 
ing arca, If you're building a new gin or repower- 
ing an existing plant, ask one of these distributors 
to tell you more about the economical power units 
in the complete Le Roi line. Sizes up to 450 hp 


(continuous ) 
*-48 


le Roi Cotfon-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
® Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, La. 
© Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State 
Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. © Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas. 


Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cofton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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The Realities of 


New Plant Investment in 
Cottonseed Processing 


By JOHN P. ANDREWS and ARTHUR E. KURTZ 
Sales Engineer and Project Manager, 
Respectively, Lukenweld Division, Lukens 


INCE THE FIRST installation of 
a solvent-extraction plant, interest 
of the cottonseed industry has been 
growing in the increased oil yields of 
solvent-extraction processes, which re- 
cover about 30 pounds more oil per ton 
than screw pressing and 40 pounds mor 
oil per ton than hydraulic pressing. With 
a 150-ton per day capacity plant for 
example, this amounts to an increased 
yield of 4,500 and 6,000 pounds of oii, 
respectively, each day—a most substan 
tial boost in output. 
Technologically, therefore, the desire 
of a large segment of the industry has 


been to change over to solvent extrac- 
tion. 

Adoption cf solvent-extraction for the 
most part has been confined to large 
terminal installations, because of the 


technical and economic characteristic 
of the available processes. However, the 
newest solvent-extraction method of all 

filtration-extraction—overcomes these 
objections and requires” smaller and 
cheaper equipment as will be subsequent 
ly analyzed, Filtration-extraction has 
these major advantages: (1) equipment 
and operating are than fo) 
other solvent-extraction processes; (2) 
high yields of prime quality oil with 
minimum solvent loss; (3) high capacity 
in a small “package plant” unit reduces 
installation costs and amount of in 
vested capital; (4) units are sufficiently 
small (75 tons per day, up) and com- 
pact to be located adjacent to the sources 
of raw material supply, thus reducing 
seed transportation cests inherent with 
larger units, and assuring retention of 


costs less 


present seed sources. 

As Edward L. Nash, immediate past 
president of the International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, has said 


in pointing out the advantages of fil- 
tration-extraction, “With the filtration- 
extraction system, it is possible to have 
a solvent plant at much lower cost than 
previously .. . it may solve the prob 
lems of the operators of many smalle: 
mills whose small tonnages will not 
justify a heavy investment 

“We consider this a most significant 
possibility-—-for there are many more 
smaller mills throughout the oilseed in- 
dustry than larger ones. Making solvent 
processing possible for them enables 
them to remain competitive with larger 
plants who may better afford modern 
equipment. It might possibly mean the 
difference between their staying in bus- 


12 


Steel Company, Coatesville, Penn. 








KURTZ 


ARTHUR E. 


iness or ciosing duwn completely . ; 

How can the management of a hydraul- 
ic mill justify the investment required 
to convert to filtration-extraction? In- 
creased yield and reduced production 
costs of the new method must be balanced 
against the required investment in new 
equipment. Payout time and increased 
profits must be realistically estimated 
Of particular interest to the smaller op- 
erator, for whom filtration-extraction is 
particularly adaptable, is his cash posi- 
tion, because of the need for working 
capital. 

There are several ways of looking at 


















ANDREWS 





JOHN P. 


an investment payout. Based on discus- 
sions with financial authorities, it has 
been established that the customary man- 
ner is to figure payout time based on 
net profits after taxes, plus that amount 
set aside for depreciation. On this basis 
a 150-ton conversion of a hydraulic mill, 
for example, costing $325,000, operating 
167 days, and producing oil selling at an 
average price of 12.0 cents per pound, 
will show an annual cash return of 15.6 
percent before taxes, plus 12 percent for 
depreciation’, or 27.6 percent each year, 
in addition to the normal profit derived 
from a hydraulic mill (even when con- 
sidering the solvent meal discount). At 
first glance it might appear that the 
plant will earn back the cash investment 
for the new facilities in a little over 
3% years, plus profits equal to those 
previously gained cn hydraulic opera- 
tion. The true calculation of payout 
time, however, is 5.1 years. 

All too often in calculating payout 
time, extremely attractive figures are 
arrived at by not considering such im- 
portant items as federal corporation 
taxes. The standard descriptive phrase 
for this type of analysis is a footnote 
worded as follows: “Before federal cor- 
poration taxes, but after all fixed charges, 
including depreciation.”” With an invest- 
ment of this nature, however, the taxes 
are more or less certain to be in the 
50 percent-plus bracket, so that this is 
one of the most important figures of all 
to be considered. The full and complete 
cost of doing business must be carefully 


analyzed to arrive at a_ realistic esti- 
mate. 
'Refer to “Notes on Table 1" Line 9 





managing different refineries 





ABOUT THE AUTHORS; John P. Andrews attended Cornell University and 
was closely associated with the development of the first American process 
for the solvent extraction of vegetable oil, principally from soybeans. He has 
a long background in the petroleum refining field, building, operating and 
throughout 
Arthur E. Kurtz attended Findlay College, University of Pittsburgh and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He has been responsible for a number of suc- 
cessful methods of handling materials in process plants and equipment design. 
Chief operator on one of the first vegetable oil solvent extraction units pro- 
ducing 500 tons a day, he also was process equipment designer on other piants, 
including furfural extraction, nickel refining and butadiene production. He has 
designed combination plants for oil extraction and has had extensive experi- 
ence erecting plants and supervising initial operations. 


the U.S. and foreign countries. 
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A big advantage of the new system is that it 
is available in a wide range of sizes— “pac kage 
plants” ranging from units as small as 75 tons 

. or 100-, 150-ton capacity ... or larger. These 
small, compact units make filtration-extraction 
economically feasible for the small and medium- 
size producers. Modern facilities will give a mill 
an increased profit potential at comparatively low 
cost. 


%o 


HYDRAULIC MILL CONVERSION) 
TO FILTRATION - EXTRACTION 


- 
Ss 


Calculating Investment Payout 

The calculations shown in Table 1 illustrate in 
detail how the payout time for converting a hy- 
draulic mill to filtration-extraction processing is 
arrived at. They are based on: (1) actual costs 
and yields of a currently operating 150-ton per 
day hydraulic mill owned by a well-known group 
operator; (2) the known engineering, construc- 
tion and erection costs of a 150-ton filtration-ex- 
traction “package” plant; and (3) the calculated 
operating costs and yield data for this latter 
plant. 

-ayout figures arrived at by a series of calcula- 
tions similar to the examples are shown graph- 
ically in Fig. 1. Estimated amortization periods 
range between 3.35 and 6.22 years, depending on 
fluctuations in the future oil price and the re- 
quired conversion investment. 

Notes on Table 1 

(These calculations, for illustrative purposes, 
have been made for a 150-ton per day unit. Simi- 
lar calculations can be made for 75- and 100-ton 
per day units, and larger sizes.) 

e Line 1. Investment—The installation cost of a 
150-ton filtration-extraction “package plant” will 
vary, since some mills converting to this system 
will require greater outlays for modernization of 
existing equipment, power sources, materials 
handling equipment, and the like, than others. 
This figure covers cost of the plant as installed 
and ready to operate, and will therefore vary 
somewhat with different locations. RELAT 
e Line 2. Average Oil Price— Based on each of 10 PAYOUT TIME AND AVERAGE 1 auaers | 
the investment bases, alternate calculations have 

-——- RELATION OF INVESTMENT. AND. AVERAGE ou. ice 


been made for 12 cents, 13.75 cents, 15.5 cents, 
17.25 cents, 19 cents and 20.75 cents oil... these TO RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


are all shown on the graph, but only tne low and 
the probable average figures have been used in 

the table. 
A recent comprehensive study of oil price 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Figure 1 
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180 North Wabash Avenue ustry” with a Blaw-Knox 
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onseed 


position in-the ind 
Solvent Extraction Plant..- 


Gentlemen: 


When we placed the order for a Blaw-Knox solvent ex- 
traction plant two years ago, I was somewhat skeptical about 
your claim that prepressed cake could be extracted in granular 
form. In fact, as you probably remember, I insisted on leav- 
ing a place for flaking equipment in case it proved necessary 
for good operation, I am now pleased to report to you my ini- 
tial doubts are replaced with a record of excellent performance 
on the past season's seed crop, Specifically, we have been pro-: 
cessing at times 20% above the guaranteed rate and we believe 
that the plant could do even better than this, 


We are also highly pleased with the oil yield that we 
are getting. Even at the high production rate, the extracted 
meal averages well below your guarantee of 0.5% residual oil 
content, In this season's operation, with the extra high yield, 
our oil quality has been high, 


We are particularly pleased with the granular form of 
the cake as it comes from the extractor at our plant. This has 
proved to be an unexpected bonus, as we have been able to sell 
quite a lot of it as granules, just as it comes from the process, 
that is, without any grinding whatever, 

The solvent extraction facilities that you installed 
for us, we feel, have improved our competitive position in the 
Industry with a corresponding Increase In earnings. 

Very truly yours, 
THE UNION OIL MILL, INC, 


C. W. WALLACE 
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Conference Reports 


Research Widening 
Market for Meal 


@ MILLS now can produce cot- 
tonseed meal that can be fed 
freely to swine and growing 
poultry, authorities say. 


Research has now made it possible 
to produce commercial cottonseed meal 
of high nutritive value that can be fed 
freely to swine and growing poultry. 
Further research is needed, however, to 
solve the problem of producing cotton- 
seed meal that will not cause egg yolk 
discoloration; and to make all commer- 
cial cottonseed meal satisfactory for un- 
restricted feeding of hogs and poultry. 

Agreement on these facts highlighted 
the third conference on cottonseed meal 
quality as related to processing. The 
conference was held Nov. 9-10-11 in 
New Orleans under sponsorship of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of USDA and the National Cottonseed 
Products Association Educational Ser- 
vice. Crushers, research workers, ma- 
chinery manufacturers, feed mixers and 
others interested attended. 

This meeting, and previous confer- 
ences in 1950 and 1951, resulted from 
many years of efforts to make cotton- 
seed meal that can be used as freely 
for swine and poultry as it has long 
been used for cattle and sheep. This ob- 
jective, as NCPA Educational Director 


Photoviews of Cottonseed 
Meal Conference 


@ TOP: Four of the speakers on the 
conference program are shown, I. to 
r. C. H. Fisher, director, South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory; 
A. L. Ward, Dallas, director, Educa- 
tional Service, National Cottonseed 
Products Association; A. M. AIl- 
tschul of the Laboratory; and C. M. 
Lyman, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: Holding 
an informal conference of their own 
are, |. to r., John F. Moloney, Mem- 
phis, assistant to the executive vice- 
president, NCPA; J. I. Morgan, Jr., 
Morgan Oil and Refining Co., Farm- 
ville, N.C,; T. F. Bridgers, Farmers 
Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, N.C.; and 
J. R. Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee Lab- 
oratories, Memphis. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: C. L. Mor- 
gan (left), South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson; and 

Couch, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station, were two of the re- 
search workers reporting on poultry 
experiments at the conference. 


@ BOTTOM: Shown here are a few 
of the representatives of the cotton- 
seed crushing industry at the New 
Orleans meeting: |. to r. are C. W. 
Wallace, The Union Oil Mill, Inc., 
West Monroe, La; H. D. Fincher, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; 
E. L. Dillard, Dothan Oil Mill Co., 
Dothan, Ala.; and Roy B. Davis, 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, Lub- 
bock. 

















A. L. Ward pointed out at the confer- 
ence, has been sought through a coop- 
erative research program involving the 
Laboratory, federal and state research 
workers, oil mills, machinery manufac- 
turers and others. 

A. M. Altschul, head of the Labora- 
tory’s oilseed division, briefly outlined 
the research program at the conference’s 
opening session. A more detailed review 
by Altschul and F. H. Thurber of the 
Laboratory was published Nov. 7 in The 
Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press. 

C. H. Fisher, Laboratory director, in 
his opening remarks at the conference, 
described the program as an outstand- 


ing example of cooperative research by 
industry and public agencies. 
i. 2; 


presided at the 


Fincher, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co afternoon session 
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R. Couch, Texas Ex- 
periment Station; and C. L. Morgan, 
South Carolina Experiment Station, 
cpened the nutritional research discus- 
sions with a seminar on the use of cot- 
tonseed meals in practical chick and 
broiler rations. W. C. Sherman, Ralston 
Purina Co., led the discussion. 

N. R. Ellis, USDA; H. L. Craig, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co.; and H. D. Wallace, 
Florida Experiment Station, presented 
information on cottonseed meal for 
swine. A. A. Heidebrecht, Western Cot- 
tonoil Co., led the discussion. 

J. H. Brawner, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., presided at the initial session on 
the second day. Morgan and B. W. Hey- 
wang, Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station, USDA, reviewed their research 
on cottonseed meal for laying hens; and 


the first day. J. 
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Holley, Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, was discussion leader. 


Discussion of processing research 
opened with a review of laboratory re- 
search on the effect of processing on the 
nutritive value of cottonseed meal by 
Thurber of the Laboratory and A. B. 
Watts, Louisiana State University. G. C. 
Cavanaugh, Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., 
Fresno, Calif., led the discussion. 

W. A. Pons, Jr., of the Laboratory 
joined with Thurber and Watts in pre- 
senting information on prepress solvent 
meals which showed that meals of high 
quality that are safe for swine and 
growing poultry have been produced by 
this method. T. F. Bridgers, Farmers 
Cotton Oil Co., Wilson, N.C., was dis- 
cussion leader. 

E. J. Cecil, Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., 
Fresno, presided the second afternoon. 
C. M. Lyman, Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, talked on the effect of the fat con- 
tent of cottonseed meal on its nutritive 
value, reviewing some of the varying 
research results in this field but point- 
ing out the usefulness of fats in feed. 

L. Rusoff, Louisiana State Universi- 
ty, led the discussion. 

The use of waste fats in feeds—includ- 
ing soap stock from vegetable oils, and 
tallow—was discussed by Couch. He 
brought out some of the problems in us- 
ing such fats and indicated that, while 
fats have value for swine, their value 
for poultry is limited to keeping down 
dust. 

Edith A. Jensen, NCPA fellow at the 
Laboratory; Lyman, Watts and Ellis 
participated in a seminar on methods 
of measuring the nutritive value of cot- 
tonseed meal. Edward Eagle, Swift & 
Co., was the leader in the comments that 
Tollowed. 

The third day’s session of the con- 
ference was devoted to preparing a sum- 
mary and conclusions based on_ infor- 
mation presented on the first two days. 

The group evaluated information on 
the use of cottonseed and soybean meal 
in equal proportions in chick and _ broil- 
er rations, and also the use of low free 
gossypol cottonseed meal in swine ra- 
tions. The following statement of agree- 
ment was adopted: 

Results presented thus far indicate 
that chick and _ broiler rations con- 
taining cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal in equal proportions, on a_ ni- 
trogen basis, are equal or superior 
to rations based on either  cotton- 
seed meal or soybean meal alone, when 
the cottonseed meal used has 0.04 per- 
cent or less of free gossypol and 75 per- 
cent or more of nitrogen solubility in 
0.02N NaOH solution. 

Nutrition investigators, representing 
industrial, federal and state organiza- 
tions, are invited to conduct experiments 
based on this statement, using cotton- 
seed meal of known processing history 


and chemical characteristics and soy- 
bean meal of high quality. 
Preliminary indications are, insofar 


as free gossypol is concerned, that cot- 
tonseed meals having 0.04 percent or 
less of free gossypol can be fed in un- 
restricted proportions in balanced diets 
for chicks, broilers and swine. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
appreciation to the Laboratory staff and 
collaborating groups for the outstand- 
ing manner in which they have stimu- 
lated and coordinated the research on the 
problems of the industry, and thanking 
the individuals who have conducted ex- 
perimental work and presented infor- 
mation. 
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CARVER 
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are manufactured from 


PREMIUM QUALITY STEEL 


MADE TO OUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS 


Carver Linter Saws ARE Better 
Maximum Lint Cut Accurate Gauging 











“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS THE TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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© Cotton Primes Pump 

“COTTON is the greatest booster of 
business which Louisiana possesses. It is 
the cotton farmer, at the time of har- 
vet, who primes the pump of commerce,” 
said a spokesman of the recently formed 
Louisiana Cotton Festival Association 
when he announced that Louisiana’s first 
annual cotton festival would be held La- 
bor Day 1954. 


The festival will emphasize particu- 


larly the one-variety cotton production 
of the Evangeline Parish area. The As 
sociation is sponsored by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Le 
gion of the state. 


© Cows Eat Wall Board 
HEMICELLULOSE EXTRACT, a by- 


product of wall board manufacture, has 
been fed successfully to dairy cattle after 
treatment with ammonia at the Pennsyl- 
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1117 W. COMMERCE STREET-DALLAS, TEXAS 









Think of it! No grease fittings or oil cups to trap oil-thirsty lint, 
dirt or grit that materially cuts into bearing life. And best of 
all, Life-Lube requires no periodic lubrication by your mainte- 
nance crew. A real time and money saver for your mill. The 
proper ball bearing lubricant is sealed in by a synthetic seal 
bonded to a steel core, an exclusive feature of the M.R.C. Ball 
Bearing, this seal allows unrestricted misalignment in any 
direction. Housing is of modern design with self-locking collar. 
Principal dimensions are such that these bearing units are inter- 
changeable with most manufactured Pillow Blocks, Sizes car- 
ried in stock from 2” to 2'%6". 
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vania Experiment Station, State College. 
Preliminary tests showed that the sub- 
stance can be used as a partial substi- 
tute for protein feeds without noticeable 
ill effects. After 90-day feeding trials, 
general appearance of the animals com- 
pared favorably with those fed a normal 
diet. Amounts ranging from 10 to 50 
percent of the ammoniated material 
were used in grain fed to the heifers. 


The study suggests a new use for 
waste products of industrial plants, 
which are frequently dumped _ into 


streams, thus causing serious pollution 
problems, says the Journal of Agricul- 
ture and Food Chemistry, which reported 
the research in a recent issue. 


© Leaf Spot Battle 


INFECTED SEED is blamed for an 
outbreak of angular leaf spot in the 
Fresno, Calif., area, and cotton men 


meeting in Fresno recently heard John 
Presley of USDA’s Beltsville, Md., Ex- 
periment Station say that acid delinting 
and mercury poison dust may lick the 
infection, 

Reports by University of California 
officials identified the disease with 
sprinkler irrigation, since it was found 
in fields irrigated by that method. 

Larry Nourse, manager, California 
Seed Cotton Distributors, reported to 
the group that his agency has banned 
all sprinkler irrigated fields as seed sup- 
pliers and that no seed is being accepted 
from gins which are handling sprinkler 
irrigated cotton. 


© Irrigation Problems 


DROUTH in Southeast Missouri may 
cause farmers there to double the acre- 
age under irrigation next year, county 
agents report. While encouraging this 
trend, they point out that large scale 
irrigation will bring new problems. 
Among them are these: 

1. In the past, drainage ditches have 
been the chief source of water used in 
irrigating fields. As more farmers adopt 
the practice, water from the ditches will 
be inadequate. Wells are advocated as 
a satisfactory source of water. 

2. Soils in the area are variable, 
ranging from sand to heavy clay gum- 
bo. Trench irrigation will not work be- 
cause these variations occur in individual 
fields. Spraying pipes are recommended 
for the area. 


© More Gins Save Burs 


NINETEEN of the 37 gins in Lubbock 
County are either composting or ham- 
mermilling cotton burs, according to the 
latest survey by the Extension Service 
and the Lubbock Avalanche-Journal. 
Last month, as reported in the CG& 
OMPress, a similar survey showed that 
only 13 of the gins were saving burs. 

“This increase in the number of gins 
saving burs definitely reveals that farm- 
ers in this county are wanting to use 
them,” said County Agent Dave Sher- 
rill. 


© Baum Wolle Crop Seen 

SEVENTEEN German students, en- 
rolled in a four-month course at South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, recently toured a cotton farm 
and the Kyle Cooperative Gin Co., Kyle, 
Texas, as part of their study. Emil 
Schmeltekopf, gin manager, conducted a 
tour of the plant for the visitors. He 
was able to answer their questions in 
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their native tongue, since many Kyle 
pioneers came from Germany and the 
language is still remembered there. The 
students, all of whom were seeing their 
first baum wolle (cotton) in the field 
and gin, were very impressed by the 
ginning operation. 


© Feed Industry Levels Off 


THE FEED manufacturing industry, 
after more than four years of increas- 
ing sales, is leveling off, says Richard 
L. Kathe, Chicago, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association official. “A pla- 
teau is being reached, and now is the 
time for industry leaders to look around 
and see where the future of their busi- 
ness is.” 

Kathe spoke at the convention of the 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion held in Memphis Nov. 9-10-11. 


Swift Names W. W. Moore 
Houston Mill Manager 


W. W. Moore has been appointed man- 
ager of Swift & Co.’s Houston oil mil! 
to replace E. T. Harris, who retired 
Nov. 1, E. F. Czichos, Memphis, division 
manager, has announced. 

Moore, seed buyer at Swift’s Houston 
oil mill since June 1952, began service 


There are various grades of bur- 
lap and, of course, variations 
within those grades. 


But there’s one sure way to get 
the quality of burlap you pay for: 
Rely on Bemis.* 


W. W. MOORE 


with the company in 1932, following his 

graduation from the University of North P 

Tonalin. mg! You can always look to Bemis 
Until 1937 he served in the account- , tla for the best in burlap! 


ing departments of several branch 
houses in the Charlotte, N.C., territory. Producers and users alike accept 


He was then transferred to the general ‘ i Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
branch house accounting department in TSO: standard for the industry. 

Chicago, becoming office manager of 4 . 

the Chicago packing house market in 


ayy? ‘ 
1940. AW arty 13 


n . » e 
During the war years Moore was in bathe, Mee] 43}, ® 

Swift & Co.’s maximum price division, Gee Seaside 

taking charge of the division in 1943. ! Z 


In 1945 he was assigned to the presi- 
dent’s office. a { <M a 
Mocre was appointed sales manager jj att ; | BAG | : : 
of the Swift soybean mill at Frankfort, , {Re : h<cmnast) General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Ind., in 1949, holding that position unti! ' ——=—€ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
his transfer to Houston last year. 
Moore is married and has one daugh- 
ter. He is a member of the Masonic or- 
der. 
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e Rules Unchanged— Although it is by 
now a foregone conclusion that Congress 
will boost the national acreage allotment 
for the 1954 cotton crop—with Secre- 
tary Benson’s blessing—you can be sure 
that present rules for operating the pro- 
gram will not be changed. 

Here in brief are the rules and regu- 
jations to which growers will have to 
adhere under the control program next 
year if they vote for quotas: 

A grower’s “allotment” is his share of 
the total allotted national acreage. The 
“quota” is defined as the amount of 
cotton he may sell with or without penal- 
ty. Regardless of the yield per acre 
helow or above average—a grower will 
not lose supports or be penalized in any 
way if he plants no more than his al- 
lotment, 

The penalty for over-planting: No 
price support, plus possible additional 
penalty on marketed cotton. For exam- 
ple, suppose a farm allotment is 10 
acres, but the grower plants 12. Yield, 
however, is poor, and he gets less cotton 
on 12 acres than he normally would on 
10. In that case his yield on 12 acres 
is interpreted as being “normal,” in ac- 
cordance with the allotment, and no mar- 
keting penalty would be exacted. 

If, on the other hand, the cotton grown 
on the 12 acres is an amount he nor- 
mally would make on 12 acres, he would 
be considered as having violated his al- 
lotment. In that case, the cotton mar- 
keted from the extra two acres would 
be subject to penalty. 


Penalty would be 50 percent of the 
full parity rate for cotton. 
e No International Agreement—Cotton 
will be marketed in the next year or 


more without an international agreement, 
such as that now in effect on wheat. 
The International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee—composed of cotton specialists 
from the world cotton trade—turned 
down the suggestion at its recent meet- 
ing. 

While the ICAC declined to take ac- 
tion, it did indicate that a committee 
of experts would be set up—to blueprint 
a proposed agreement any time the com- 
mittee thought the time was ripe. 


In turning down an_ international 
agreement, the ICAC said: “Interna- 
tional cooperation for the achievement 


of greater stability in cotton prices fai 
to producer and consumer is desirable. 
The time is not appropriate, however, 
to consider the negotiation of an inter- 
national cotton agreement 
“A number of governments 
in fact, that an international cotton 
agreement, of any type so far consid- 
ed, is not compatible with their present 


policies.” 


indicated, 


e Support Programs To Be Aired—Al- 
leged “incompatibility” between price- 
support programs for cottonseed oil and 
soybeans is likely to get a full hearing 
in Congress this winter. Congress will 
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take up the entire question of price 
supports, and the cottonseed-soybean 
deal is expected to provide one of the 
more heated sessions. 


e Insurance for Cotton Exports—The 
Export-Import Bank began Nov. 16 to 
insure raw cotton and cotton waste 
stored abroad against war and other 
emergency losses. The program was ap- 
proved by Congress last May. Time re- 
quired to draw up regulations caused 
the delay. 

Rates, according to the National Cot- 
ton Council, will be 10 cents for each 
$100 for 30 days. All policies, written 
for 30 days, will be renewable at the 
original rate. Countries where insur- 
ance will be good include Austria, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Columbia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, India, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom. 


e Fewer PMA Changes Than Planned— 
Commodity branches of the old PMA are 
not split up as much as USDA reorgan- 
izers had planned. Reason is they found 
it almost impossible to break them down 
on “functional” lines. 

The new Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice will have five commodity divisions 
including cotton, which very likely will 
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be headed by Jerry Overby, deputy cot- 
ton branch director in the PMA set-up. 
This division will handle market news, 
surplus removal, marketing agreements 
and regulatory work, including stand- 
ardization, ete. 

All other former PMA cotton branch 
activities—mainly price support and pro- 
duction control work—will be handled 
by a cotton division in the new Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service. The work will 
be headed by M. F. (Dusty) Rhodes, 
head of the present cotton branch. 


e Benson Bets on Farmers—Ezra Taft 
Benson, as this issue went to press, has 
decided to bet his political life that 
farmers will back up his price-support 
views. He intends to go down the line 
for lower and “flexible” supports. 

The Secretary is fully aware that this 
decision invites a serious break with 
lawmakers of his own party on Capitol 
Hill. Republican legislators already have 
made it pretty clear they mean to ask 
for extension of present “rigid” 90 per- 
cent supports beyond 1954. 

Benson thinks a majority of farmers 
will back him against this prevailing 
opinion in Congress. He knows, if he is 
proved wrong, that his early “resigna- 
tion” may be asked. 

The Secretary’s intention is to put 
on a major drive for farm backing in 
the next six weeks. He helieves he can 
win, but only a few farm leaders in 
Washington agree with him. 


Sesame Combining Shown 


A field demonstration of the harvest- 
ing of sesame with a combine was held 
Nov. 18 at the farm of Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C., under 
the supervision of J. A. Martin, Clem- 
son College. Crushers and others  in- 
terested in sesame as a potential oilseed 
crop attended. 
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Exhibits Help Educate the Public 

FAIR EXHIBITS help explain to the public tke contributions made by cotton oil 
mills. More than 10,000 people saw this exhibit at the recent 1953 Panhandle South 
Plains Fair which was held in Lubbock. The display was prepared by the three oil 


mills located in Lubbock in cooperation w 


ith the Educational Service of the Nation- 


al Cottonseed Products Association. It contained more than 200 articles derived from 
cottonseed oil, meal, hulls and linters. Kenneth O. Lewis, NCPA fieldman, photo- 


graphed this scene. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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In Spartanburg, S.C. 





Spinners, Breeders 
List Speakers 


ge TENTH ANNUAL conference 
planned to interest farmers, gin- 
ners and others in industry. 


Complete program plans for the tenth 
annual Spinner-Breeder Conference have 
been announced by George B. Walker, 
Stoneville, Miss., chairman,  spinner- 
breeder conference subcommittee of the 
Delta Council advisory research com- 
mittee, 

The meeting will be held at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Spartanburg, S.C., Nov. 30- 


Dec. 1, 

Walker points out that though much 
of the program is designed especially 
for cotton breeders and spinners, ef- 


forts have been made to develop special 
features of interest to farmers, ginners 
and other cotton men. The conference 
dates this year were set late in the fall 
in order to attract as larye a represen- 
tation as from all producing 
sections, 

Program details are as follows: 

Walker will preside at the first day’s 
meeting. Marshall C. Stone, president, 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association, will deliver the address of 
welcome Monday morning. A response 
will be given by Robert R. Coker, Harts- 
ville, S.C., president, Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co, 


possible 


The keynote address will follow Coker. 


H. K. Hallett, Paw Creek, N.C., presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, will be speaker. 

The rest of the morning will be de- 
voted to a panel discussion on Ten 
Years of Progress in Breeding Cottons 
Characterized by Improved Fiber Prop- 
erties. Moderator will be Dr. Henry 
Barker, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 

The seven panel participants are 
Posey Brown, Bobshaw Seed Co., Indian- 
ola, Miss.; Early C. Ewing, Delta & 
Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss.; C. A. Tate, 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., Stone- 
ville, Miss.; Dr. J. W. Neely, Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co.; George Harrison, 
collaborator, Shafter Experiment Sta- 
tion, Shafter, Calif.; Dr. G. N. Stro- 
man, New Mexico A. & M. College, 
State College; and Dr. E. H. Pressley, 
University of Arizona, Tuscon. 

Monday afternoon’s program includes 
a tour of spinning mills in the Spartan- 
burg area. The South Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association will be host 
for the evening meal. 

F. L. Gerdes, U. S. Cotton Laboratory, 
Stoneville, will preside at the Dec. 1 
morning session, which will be devoted to 
a panel discussion on General Trends 
in Fiber Development and Its Influence 
in Technological Progress. Panel mod- 
erator is Luther H. Hodges, lieuten- 
ant governor of North Carolina. 

Panel participants scheduled are Rob- 
ert J. McConnell, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; James Tru- 
slow, Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston; D. L. 
Friday, Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
Gastonia, N.C.; Albert Palmer, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass.; and Edward S. Pierce, H. W. 








Midsouth Gin School 
Dates Are Mar. 2-3 


The gin schools for Arkansas, 
Missouri and Tennessee ginners 
held this year in Memphis and at 
a point in Arkansas will be ex- 
panded in 1954 and will be known 
as the Midsouth Cotton Gin Oper- 
ators’ Schools. They will be held 
March 2-3 at locations in and near 
Memphis. The new name was se- 
lected and dates set at a meeting 
in Memphis on Nov. 10, Attending 
were representatives of state and 
federal Extension Services, state 
ginners’ associations, gin machin- 
ery manufacturers and Delta 
Council, Additional details will be 
announced in The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press from time to time. 











Butterworth and Sons, Bethayres, Pa. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday 
Maleolm E. Campbell, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, will preside. The 
afternoon panel will discuss the Rela- 
tion of Fiber Technology to Produc- 
tion, Merchandising and Manufactur- 
ing. George Pfeiffenberger, Otto Goe- 
decke Co., Hallettsville, Texas, is sched- 
uled to serve as moderator. 

Included on the panel are Ernest Car- 
penter, Greenwood Mills, Greenwood, 
S.C.; Lindsay Dexter, Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston; Harry Defore, 
Deering-Milliken Mills, Union, S.C.; 
and J. D. French, Palmetto Cotton Co., 
Newberry, N.C. 
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“Cleans 
While It Gins” 


Write for Bulletin 53-G 
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CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


The Finest 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


® Superior Ginning 
® Greater Capacity 
® Cleaner Lint 

® Less Horsepower 


® Gin and Lint Cleaner 
Combined 


Gin Money Can Buy 


: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Sat wonder! This “Texas Bright Spot’ — the area 
served by Texas Power & Light Company — offers many advan- 
tages to industry. You will find low-cost plant sites which allow 
plenty of room to grow... in the heart of a 24-billion-dollar 


per year market...a growing market that has shown an 
increase of almost 300 per cent in the past 10 years! It is an 
area which abounds with such advantages as raw materials 
ample low-cost power and fuel, low tax structure, mild climate, 
intelligent native labor, excellent transportation facilities, 
and a fine spirit of cooperation from city, county and state 
officials. 


You are invited to use the services of our Industrial Devel- 
opment Department. We shall gladly furnish you with specific 
data you may need on this growing area. Write or wire the 
Industrial Development Department, Texas Power & Light 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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L. C. Hutson Funeral Held 
Nov. 18 in Chickasha 


Funeral] services were held Nov. 18 at 
Chickasha, Okla., for L. C. Hutson, who 
was associated with the late R. K. Woot- 
ten in the founding of the Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Co. Before his retirement 
Hutson served as president and chair- 
man of the board of the firm. He was 
born Jan, 16, 1876 in Centertown, Mo., 
and went to Chickasha in 1901. 


Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
Mildred McClure, Chickasha; — three 
grandchildren; two brothers, Ira Hut- 


son, Centertown, Mo., and Fuller Hutson, 
Fresno, Calif; and one sister, Mrs. Hat- 
tie Freshire, Fresno. 

Hutson was a charter member of Ok- 
lahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association, Ok- 


lahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, Chickasha Lions Club and Here- 
ford Association of Oklahoma, and had 
served as an officer and director of many 
industry and civic organizations. He was 
a Methodist, 32nd degree Mason and 
member of the India Temple Shrine, Ok- 
lahoma City. 


Martin Visits Venezuela 


To Work on Sesame 


J. A. Martin, Clemson College, South 
Carolina, left Nov. 18 on a trip to Vene- 
zuela in behalf of the sesame research 
yrogram in which he has been a leader. 
Vhile there he will confer with Dr. D. G. 
Langham, an American plant breeder 
who has conducted research with sesame 
for many years in Venezuela. 


STEEL SEED HOUSES 


.. Keep your seed in 


TOP condition — always 


Steel storage houses by Austin Brothers are designed for 
economy by our engineers — expertly fabricated and erected 


by experienced steelworkers. 


Illustrated is a 90-ft. x 220-ft. Seed House of 10,000-tons 
capacity recently completed for the Sweetwater Cotton Oil 


Company at Rotan, Texas. 


Consult with us on your next building job. 


HULL HOUSES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


e MILL BUILDINGS 
e REINFORCING STEEL 


STEEL WAREHOUSE PRODUCTS 


AUSTIN BROTHERS STEEL CO. 








GENERAL OFFICES 
1615 COOMBS STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











PLANTS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Defoliation Workers 
To Meet Jan. 14-15 


Jan. 14-15 will be the dates for 
the eighth annual Beltwide Cotton 
Defoliation Conference, to be held 
at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis, 
the National Cotton Council has 
announced. Sponsored by the Coun- 
cil, the meeting is a working con- 
ference of research workers and 
others especially interested in cot- 
ton defoliation. 











USDA Reports on Tenders 
Of Cottonseed Products 


Tenders of about 2,508 tank cars of 
crude cottonseed oil, 174 tank cars of re- 
fined cottonseed oil, 223,844 tons of meai 
and cake, and 151,691 bales of linters 
were received through Nov. 12 by the 
New Orleans commodity office of Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, USDA. 

About 12,586 tons of meal and cak« 
have been repurchased by the mills. Of 
the remainder, 149,293 tons were sold 
to Commodity Credit Corporation for 
future delivery and 61,965 tons taken in- 
to inventory. 

The linters consist of 36,396 bales first 
cut, 104,938 bales second cut, and 
10,357 bales mill-run. Of these, 3,139 
bales of first cut, 65,184 bales of second 
cut, and 878 bales of mill-run have been 
repurchased by mills. 

Approximately 2,139 tank cars of crude 
oil have been sold to refiners for re- 
fining. 


Many Stores To Feature 
Cotton Week in 1954 


Advance contacts with key buying 
offices, major chain stores, and other 
groups indicate a wider retail observ- 
ance of the 1954 National Cotton Week, 
May 10-15, than in any previous year, 
the National Cotton Council reports. 

“It is still more than five months be- 
fore the 1954 National Cotton Week, 
but response from advance contacts and 
promotional mailings indicates a_ retail 
participation in excess of that during 
the record 1953 observance,” Ernest 
Stewart, Council sales promotion man- 
ager, New York, declares. 


Georgia Textile Executive 
Attacks Low Price Trend 


The textile industry in Georgia is suf- 
fering from “economic malnutrition 
while the rest of American industry con- 
tinues to enjoy the questionable benefits 
of an inflationary prosperity,” says the 
executive vice-president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 
T. M. Forbes, Atlanta. 

Speaking recently in East Point, Ga., 
Forbes said that “while the prices of 
practically everything else the American 
consumer buys were steadily increasing 
from June 1951 to September 1953, and 
while the consumer price index was 
changing from 185.5 in August 1951 to 
192.7 in August 1953, the price of cotton 
was falling by 15.4 percent, the price of 
cotton goods had dropped by 21.2 per- 
cent, and the manufacturing margin of 
the textile mills had been reduced by 
16 percent.” 
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At Brownsville, Nov. 16 





Encouraging Report 
On Pink Bollworm 


@ COUNCIL’S Beltwide Com- 
mittee hears summary of pro- 
gram to be carried out at new 
Research Center and _ other 
points in Cotton Belt. 


Meeting Nov. 16 at USDA’s new Pink 
Bollworm Research Center at Browns- 
ville, Texas, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s Beltwide Pink Bollworm Committee 
heard a highly encouraging report on 
the research program to be carried out 
at the Center and other points in the 
Belt. 

Making the report was Dr. F. C. 
Bishopp, until recently assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine at Washington and now co- 
ordinator of pink bollworm’ research 
with headquarters in Brownsville. The 
research program is financed with fed- 
eral, state and private funds. 

Committee members present at the 
Brownsville meeting were Chairman 
George A. Simmons, Lubbock; Eugene 
Butler, Dallas; Dr. Clay Lyle, State 
College, Miss.; S. J. McCrory, Baton 


Rouge, La.; C. B. Ray, Mercedes, Texas; 
and C. B. Spencer, Dallas. Unable to at- 
tend were FE. H. Agnew, Columbia, S. C.; 




















C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss.; and K. B. 
MecMicken, Litchfield Park, Ariz. Mc- 
Micken was represented at the meeting 
by W. T. Mendenhall, Phoenix. 

Among others who attended were 
Claude L. Welch and Dr. H. G. Johnston, 
National Cotton Council, Memphis; K. P. 
Ewing, BEPQ, Washington; L. F. Curl, 
BEPQ, San Antonio; R. W. White, 
BEPQ, San Antonio; D. M. McEachern, 
BEPQ, Corpus Christi; A. J. Chapman, 
, Brownsville; J. C. Gaines, Texas 
. College, College Station; Dave 
L. Pearce, Louisiana Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Baton Rouge; and Ed L. 
Ayers, of the State Plant Board of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 

Doctor Bishopp estimated that a solu- 
tion of our over-all pink bollworm prob 
lem depends 85 percent on cultural con- 
trol and 15 percent on direct control, 
principally with insecticides. He is about 
convinced, he said, that contro! througa 
di-electrie treatment of cottonseed is not 
practical. 

Doctor Bishopp told the committee 
that research will be aimed at finding 
a way to kill the pink bollworm in the 
seed cotton and said studies will be car- 
ried out at the USDA ginning labora 
tory at Mesilla Park, N.M., to determine 
how the worm can be killed at the gin 
It is estimated that about 50 percent 
of the worms that come to the gin in seed 
cotton are killed in the ginning process. 

Doctor Bishopp emphasized the im- 
portance of stalk shedders in reducing 
the pink bollworm population and dis- 
cussed briefly the work being done to 
increase the population of imported par- 
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Woman Ties Out Cotton Bales With Best of "Em 


WE’VE SEEN good in pressmen all over the Belt, but this week we saw our first 
gin presswoman in action. She is Emma Mims, pictured above, who can tie out a 
bale with the best of ’em. She works at the new 4-90 plant of Farmers Co-op Gin 
at Lancaster, Texas, which went into operation on Nov. 10 following a fire which 
completely destroyed the old plant on Sept. 21. Emma’s husband, Walter, also works 
at the gin, but Emma is a better jack-of-all-trades than he is. She keep the press 


records, occasionally makes out cotton shipping lists, 
other job around a gin. A. J. Hullett, manager, says 


and can do just about any 
Emma is the best fork lift 


truck operator he has for moving bales on the gin yard and loading them on 
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trucks. She has worked at the gin for the past three years. 
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asites that are being shipped to the 
Brownsville research center from New 
Jersey. The use of parasites is discussed 
in more detail elsewhere in this issue. 

The committee heard reports on win- 
ter survival of the pink bollworm and 
population trends; increase of pest pop- 
ulation on the west coast of Mexico; the 
uccess of regulated planting and stalk 
destruction dates; light traps; research 
at the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station; financial support of the research 
program for fiscal 1954 and prospects 
for fiscal 1955; and the operation of 
quarantine stations on East and North 
Texas borders. 


© ACCO Names Fleming 


Chairman of Board 


LAMAR FLEMING, Jr., has been elected 
chairman of the board of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, succeeding W. L. 
Clayton who retired from active parti- 
cipation in the firm in 1951. Fleming 
nas been president since 1943. 

Harmon Whittington has been named 
president of the firm to succeed Flem- 
ing. 


Cottonseed Grade Review 


Charge Is Increased 


USDA has announced its intention to 
raise, from $6 to $9, the fee assessed 
for review of an official grade of cot- 
tonseed. Such review may be requested 
by either buyer or seller of seed. The 
review involves chemical analyses by 
two chemists, and the Department pro- 
poses that each chemist shall receive 
$4 for his services with $1 going to the 
U.S. Treasury. No change has been made 
in the review fee since 1943. 


Soybean Futures Trading 


Limitations Expanded 


The Commodity Exchange Authority 
has announced an increase from one 
million bushels to two million bushels in 
its limitation upon trading in soybean 
futures. The limitation applies to “spec- 
ulative” trading in any one day and to 
“speculative” net position, but not to 
hedging transactions by processors, as 
defined by the CEA, 


Less Colored Cotton Found 
In Ginnings This Year 


Spotted and other colored cotton ac- 
counted for a much smaller proportion 
of ginnings to the end of October this 
year than last. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s cotton branch 
reports that about 449,000 bales of these 
grades were ginned before Nov. 1 as 
compared with 881,000 bales a year ago. 

Last season most of the colored cot- 
ton was Middling Spotted. This year al- 
mest 48 percent of the colored cotton is 
Strict Middling Spotted. 

PMA reports that this year’s ginnings 
to Nov. 1 contained more Gray cotton 
than last year’s. Much of this is com- 
ing from the Carolinas. 

The report points out that rough 
preparation continues to comprise a very 
small proportion of total ginnings. The 
percentage this year to Nov. 1 was 0.8; 
this compares with 0.9 percent for the 
same period last year. 
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In Spite of Recession 





Cotton’s Position 
Shows Strength 


w WM. RHEA BLAKE, Nation- 
al Cotton Council, emphasizes 
gains over rayon, 

Despite the present decline in farm 


income, there is demand for agricultur- 
al products bigger than ever before and 


likely to grow even stronger in years 
to come, Wm. Rhea Blake, executive 
vice-president of the National Cotton 


Council, declared Nov. 11 in an address 
before the Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation at Jackson. 

The speaker said the fact must be 
squarely faced that “this agricultural 
recession we’re in today is the real 
thing. It isn’t the worst on record by a 
long shot but it can’t be taken lightly 
or glossed over. It’s a tough situation.” 
At the same time, despite falling farm 
prices, there is no sign of recession in 
the rate at which farm preducts are be- 
ing consumed, On the contrary, he add- 
ed, “If we look at consumption, the 
main signs we see are signs of strength.’ 

In the case of cotton, he reported, 
U.S. mills consumed 9% million bales 
during the crop year just past and act- 
ual purchase of cotton products across 








STEEL BUILDING [] 


WIDE, 








BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 





FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 
IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
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the nation’s retail counters “was prob- 
ably at the very highest level in all our 
history.” 

The Couneil official emphasized that 


generally prosperous business activity 
only partially explained this great show- 
ing by cotton. Clear-cut competitive gains 
over cotton’s arch rival, rayon, had 
much to do with it. “In the apparel and 
household uses, cotton took markets away 
from rayon, in case after case,” he 
said. “It isn’t generally recognized by 
farmers today, but the rayon industry 
of this country now has one-third of its 
plant capacity idle. While the purchase 
of cotton products has been rising to a 
record high level on the retail markets, 
the rayon industry has been sustaining 
the worst set-back that it has ever re- 
ceived on that same market.” 

Turning the tide of competition in this 
manner, the speaker went on, has been 
the result of cotton quality improvement 
and more effective promotion, develop- 
ments which have in turn led to de- 
sign, manufacture and styling improve- 
ments in cotton clothing and household 
items. “Cotton products are just better 
made than they used to be,” he con- 
cluded, adding that the trend in favor 
of cotton now moves from the top of 
the fashion field right on down through 
the whole mass market. 

With respect to cotton exports, Blake 
reported foreign countries of the free 
world consumed more cotton last year 
than in any similar period in the recent 
past. He attributed the falling off of 
U.S. exports to decisions abroad to 
work down stocks and step up exports 
through barter deals and price shaving. 
“There is nothing in this picture to 
suggest that our export market has been 
permanently reduced down to anything 
like three million bales .... We are in 
a natural position to compete for a 
strong and growing export market in 
the future, and it is definitely to the 
advantage of this nation... to be a big 
exporter of cotton,” he asserted. 

Turning to the long-range need for 
more research and education in agri- 
culture, Blake said discovering better 
ways of doing things and putting those 
improvements to practical use are es- 
sential to the success of any farm pro- 
gram. In that connection, he declared, 
“IT believe we are all agreed that a sound 
farm program for the future has to 
point toward parity of income, toward a 
stabler farm income, and toward an 
agriculture more capable of achieving 
those things without too much depend- 
ence on government. In all of this, the 
fundamentally sound approach is through 
research and education, coupled with 
adequate capital and good management.” 

Blake concluded his address by tell- 
ing the Farm Bureau audience that lack 
of an adequate research and education 
program in the past has hampered the 
drive toward parity of farm income, 
stability of farm income and farmer in- 
dependence. The loss in the past sea- 
son of a half-million bales of cotton to 
rayon in the tire cord market could be 
attributed to inadequate research. “By 
a long determined effort — extending 
over 15 years or more and costing many 
millions of dollars—cotton was research- 
ed out of that market by the rayon in- 
dustry,” he declared. “For each pound of 
fiber produced,” he continued, “the syn- 
thetics today are backed by 16 times as 
much research as cotton... We are 
missing great opportunities to do much 
better in building new markets and in 
protecting old ones.” 
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New Mexico Crop Group 


Names New Officers 

Walter Donaidson, Deming, was 
elected president of the New Mexico 
Crop Improvement Association at the 
Association’s annual meeting at New 
Mexico A. & M. College, State College. 
Morgan Nelson, Roswell, was named 
vice-president. 

In a business session, members of the 
Association set a price of $145 a ton 
wholesale and $165 a ton retail for cer- 
tified 1517 cottonseed for the 1954 plant- 
ing season. Members also called for a 
more strenuous national program to ad- 
vertise locally produced certified seed of 
all crops. 

J. M. Saunders, USDA Extension Ser- 
vice agronomist, outlined progress in 
crop production. “For the past 20 years, 
agriculture has kept pace with industry 
in doubling the productivity of labor,” 
Saunders said. “The 42 crop improve- 
ment associations in the U.S. have played 
a prominent role in the progress of 
crop production. They have been the con- 
necting link between research and the 
farmer,” the agronomist added. 

Dr. P. J. Leyendecker, head, depart- 
ment of agricultural services, New Mex- 
ico A. & College, outlined the on- 
farm demonstration program which was 
recently initiated by the college. 

Plans have been made to establish 65 
demonstration plots on farms’ and 
ranches throughout New Mexico to test 
varieties, methods of insect control, fer- 


tilization, weed contro] and other cul- 
tural practices. 
Dr. Lester M. Blank, USDA plant 


pathologist, reported that good progress 
has been made in developing a strain of 


1517 


resistant to 
bacterial blight and retains most of the 


cotton which is more 


excellent qualities of the present 1517 
cotton, 

Dr. G. N. Stroman, cotton breeder at 
the college, told members that recent 
spinning tests have shown that two new 
strains of 1517 cotton are very promis- 
ing. One of these strains is higher yield- 


ing than 1517C, while the other new 
strain is more resistant to Verticillium 
wilt. 


Linters Supply To Reach 
New High in 1953-54 


Supply of cotton linters will reach a 
new high in the 1953-54 marketing year, 
according to a USDA cotton outlook re- 
port. Prices in 1952-53 declined steadily. 

The record supply is estimated at 2.9 
million bales, the largest since 1914 
when statistics were first kept. The 2.9 
million-bale figure is seven percent 
larger than the 1952-53 total. 

From August 1952 through September 
1953 prices of Grades 2 and 6 declined 
6 and 38 percent, respectively. These de- 
clines brought linters prices down to the 
1949-50 level. 

Purified linters sold for about 25 per- 
cent less in August 1953 than in July 
1952. USDA points out that dissolving 
woodpulp has undersold purified: linters 
for several years. 

Disappearance of linters in 1953-54 is 
expected to be about the same as in the 
preceding season-—1,489,000 bales. Do- 
mestic consumption totaled 1,357,000 
bales and exports 130,000 bales last year, 
and USDA expects little change in these 
proportions. 


e Cotton Tour Made 


By Agronomists 
A COTTON TOUR 


the 
Murray Co. of Texas plant and USDA’s 


which visited 
cotton classing office was one of the 
many features of the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Agronomy in 
Dallas Nov. 16-20. The tour was ar- 
ranged by a committee composed of 
Jack Whetstone, secretary, Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association; John 
McCollum, USDA Cotton Branch; Fred 
Elliott, Texas Extension cotton work 
specialist; and A. M. Pendleton, USDA 
Extension ginning specialist. 
Agronomists and others attending the 
Dallas meeting heard speakers discuss 
a varied list of subjects in the field. The 
Soil Science Society of America and 
other groups met during the convention. 


U.S. Cottonseed Production 
To Be 6,579,000 Tons 


Cottonseed production in the U.S. dur- 
ing the 1953-54 season is indicated at 
6,579,000 tons, on the basis of the Nov. 
1 cotton report of USDA. This compares 
with 6,176,000 tons in 1952-53, 6,286,000 
tons from the 1951 crop and the 1937-41 
average production of 5,500,000 tons. 

No estimate of cottonseed production 
is issued by USDA until final ginnings 
for the season are released, but the av- 
erage ratio of lint to seed for the past 
five seasons indicates seed production 
this season will total 6,579,000 tons. 

World cottonseed production also is 
expected to exceed slightly that of the 
1952-53 season and to be about 17 mil- 
lion short tons. 





it as a loss to turnout. 


“We think the machine 
is as trouble-free as is 
possible to build ginning 
machinery.” 





Moss Lint Cleaner 





C. E. Hilburn, Owner of Custom Gin No. 1 
and No. 2 at Lovington, New Mexico, Says: 


“We purchased our first Moss Lint Cleaner in 1952 for our No. 1 
plant. We now have the second unit in our No. 2 gin. The perform- 
ance of the machine last year thoroughly convinced us that it was 
ideal for our irrigated staple cotton. It did a beautiful job of clean- 
ing and the throw-off of lint is so small that we do not consider 





Custom Gin No. 1, Lovington, N.M. 


MOSS-GORDIN altel Chace é;. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 





Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 


C. E. HILBURN, Owner 


Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 156% separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—-V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No, 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE-Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills. Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 85” 5- 
high and 72” 4-high cookers-——Everything fer hy- 
draulic press rooms—141 and 176-saw Carver 
linters—-36” Chandler hullers-filter presses 26” 
and 36” Bauer Bros. Motor driven attrition mills 

serew conveyor and hangers..-Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Inec., 1212 So. Industrial, Dallas, 
Texas, Telephone PRospect 595%. 


OIL MILL 


FOR SALE-—Complete hydraulic oil mill, less 
buildings, equipped with two Minneapolis Moline 
210 hp. & x 9 natural gas engines, three presses, 
Davidson-Kennedy cake former, rolls, low and 
high pressure pumps and accumulator, three new 
cookers, kettle type, Sprout-Waldron hot cake 
breaker, five 106 saw Carver linters, complete 
dust control system, one 35 h.p. boiler with auto 
matic gas and water controls, Chandler huller, 
nearly new Carver Tru-line saw filer for 106 
saws. All priced to sell.-Call H. D. Hynds, Van 
Alstyne Cotton Oi] Company, Van Alstyne, Texas 


FOR SALE 6—I41 saw linters complete with 
feeders, permanent magnets, condensers, ball bear- 
ing saws and brushes ready to operate. Also one 
Fort Worth 36-54 head sharpener for above 
linters One 86 inch Atlanta utility seed cleaner, 
One French 4-high 45 inch cooker and other equip 
ment. J. E. Lipseomb, Box 716, Greenville, 8.C 
FOR SALE~— New 36” attrition mill equipped with 
two 60 h.p. motors. Guaranteed. Never used. Built 
for customer who ehanged from expeller type 
mill to solvent type mill before construction 
started. Price: one-half manufacturer's — list 
Long Reach Machine Works, Division of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., Ine., P. O. Box 2621, Houston 
1, Texas 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
.. Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1-—800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—2560 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

4-200 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6— 200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

4—160 hp. 3/60/2800/900 rpm, slip ring 
2-—150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 


28 





FOR SALE 
expellers, screw 
Solvent extraction 
service. Carter Foster, Jr., 
Temple, Texas, Phone 3-4890 


New and used oil mill equipment, 
presses and parts. All models 
plants. Oil mill engineering 
P. QO. Box 522, 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE-3-#0 gin stands, Lummus gin, in ex- 
cellent condition at reasonable price-—-Novacek & 
Dubeak, Route 2, Caldwell, Texas. 

Murray P. X. press in good 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 
condition. W. 8. 


need of a complete plant 
You are cordial- 


GINNERS > Whether in 
or any items thereof, we have it 
ly invited to visit our numerous warehouses and 
Jet your inspection determine for you, our stock 
of machinery as to quantity and quality. All ma- 
chinery truthfully represented and guaranteed as 
to condition and performance. Delivery and instal- 
lation of any of our machinery can be arranged, 
if needed, at reasonable charge. Our satisfied cus- 
tomers throughout the cotton producing states of 
the U.S. as well as numerous foreign countries, is 
indicative of our long standing experience in the 


industrial machinery repair and sales. Check with 
us for any of your machinery needs. R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel.: 2-141, 


Waco, Texas 


ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS~ Save from $2,000 
to $3,000 on your new all steel gin building by 
placing your order before January 1. Mitchell 
Steel Building Company, 1220 Rock Island Street, 
Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615 or PR-6882 


5-40 saws 6” mote conveyor Murray 
wins. 5-60" standard Mitchells, 5-80 Murray belt 
distributor. One Hardwicke-Etter 14° wood bur 
machine, 5-cylinder wood cleaner, 6-cylinder steel 
cleaner, 50” in width, 2 bucket elevators. Con- 
tact Modern Gin, Buckholts, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Multiunit, twelve shelf, six cylinder 
drier and cleaner with V-belts; separator and 
dropper in good condition. Price, $1,000.00. New 
Model Gin, Covington, Tenn. 


FORK SALE These and many other items for your 
cotton gin: 2 Continental E.J. trampers, one 
right and one left, also other steel trampers; 2 
Continental conveyor distributors with cut-off 
valves; 2--&-cylinder steel cleaners; 2 thousand 
feet 9” conveyor pins and hangers; 2 steel-lined 
10 foot Hardwicke-Etter bur machines, also 1 
14 foot; 1-10 foot steel Murray bur machine 
with after cleaner. We don’t buy all machinery 
but we buy the best. Spencer’s Cotton Gin Sales 
& Service, warehouse 5 miles north Highway 61, 
Georgetown, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY Late model, complete all- 
steel gin and building to operate or move. Box 
37, Alief, Texas 


WANTED Equipment: Hardwicke-Etter down- 
packing press ram and casing, Murray or Hard- 
wicke-Etter bur machine, 7-cylinder cleaner. Cash 
if price and conditions are right... Wonder State 
Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 451, Para- 
gould, Ark. 





Personnel Ads 


experienced in cotton gin 
machinery and allied industries for northeast 
Arkansas and southeast Missouri..-Wonder State 
Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 451, Para- 
gould, Ark 


WANTED | Salesman 


WANTED Draftsman, evperienced or inexperi- 
enced, if graduate of either engineering of me 
chanical drawing course. Chance to gain practical 
experience in machinery design and mechanical 
engineering. Wonder State Manufacturing Com- 
pany, P. ©. Box 451, Paragould, Ark. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE 


engines--natural gas 


Two 180 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline used 
outboard cluteh. Will run 


$600 each... Buda Engine Sales & Service, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., telephone Melrose &-1553 
November 21, 1953: 





1—-M.M TWIN SIX ENGINE with steel vat, 
cooling coils and tower. In excellent shape. 
Call or write Morrilton Cotton Oil Mill, Morrilton, 
Arkansas. Can be seen on request. 


FOR SAILE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
. a Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranc 





New Chemicals Announced 
By Du Pont Company 


A new family of chemicals for agri- 
cultural and industrial use has come of 
age with the recent issuance of patents 
on substituted ureas developed by the 
Du Pont Co. 

Certain members of this group are the 
first organic herbicides possessing enougt. 
stability in the soil to be used sucessful- 
ly for “soil sterilization” where it is de- 
sirable to keep the ground bare of veg- 
etation for an extended neriod, Du Pont 
points out. Gn the other hand, certain 
other members of the family have been 
used successfully in experiments against 
some of the most stubborn deep rooted 
weeds, without unduly delaying the re- 
turn of soil productivity. In addition, 
several substituted urea compounds ap- 
pear potentially useful for selective con- 
trol of weeds in crops. 

Testing of compounds in the family is 
continuing. One of them looks particu- 
larly promising for selective weed con- 
trol in cotton, the company states. Ap- 
plied at planting time, it provides con- 
trol of weeds and grasses during the 
critical early life of the cotton seed- 
lings. 

This compound was included in ex- 
tensive tests made throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt by Du Pont and state research 


agencies during 1953. 
CMU weed killer has reached the 
stage of commercial use. CMU is the 


common name for 3- (p-chlorophenyl)-1, 
1-dimethylurea, a representative of the 
chlorophenyl branch of the family. Low 
use cost, low toxicity to warm blooded 
animals, lack of combustibility hazard, 
and effectiveness against a wide range 
of weeds, have all contributed to the 
success Of this chemical for industrial 
weed control. 

Where control of all vegetation is de- 
sired (to remove fire hazards, for ex- 
ample), 20 to 40 pounds of CMU will 
usually keep an acre free of vegetation 
for a season or longer. 

Phenyldimethylurea is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. For it, some of the na- 
tion’s most stubborn weeds are prime 
targets. Experiments with this chemical 
indicate that it is a promising candidate 
to kill patches of perennial weeds such 
us field bindweed and Canada thistle in 
cropland. Results to date indicate that 
soil thus treated returns to productivity 
within a reasonable time. 


Estimate Revised Upward 
For Indian Cotton Crop 


Estimates of the Indian cotton crop 
have been revised upward because of 
favorable growing conditions, according 
to a USDA report. The latest estimate 
is 3,650,000 bales (500 pounds gross). 
This figure compares with the 3.2 mil- 
lion bales forecast earlier in the sea- 
son. 
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Things Can’t Get Worse 





Prospects Are Gloomy 
For Italian Cotton 


@ DECREASED TEXTILE exports gave industry big setback in 
1952-53. Domestic consumption, while always low, held constant 
due to increased purchasing power in South Italy. Most factors indi- 
cate continued low levels of activity. 


ROME, ITALY 


HERE is an atmosphere of gloom in 

the textile industry of Italy which is 
offset only by traditional Italian opti- 
mism among some of the trade people 
who say that since things could hardly 
get worse, they must get better. 

An appreciable setback was exper!- 
enced by the Italian cotton textile in- 
dustry during the 1952-53 crop year. 

This setback was not in the domestic 
market, surprisingly enough to foreign- 
ers, for despite the low level of Italian 
consumption of cotton goods, the total 
consumption has been fairly well main- 
tained in recent years by an increased 
purchasing power in the historically 
poor southern half of the country. 

Rather, exports have fallen off. 

Output of pure cotton yarn was down 
6.4 percent under 1951-52, the lowest 
point since 1948-49; textiles were down 
5.1 percent, the lowest since 1949-50. 

Imports of cotton declined to 155,846 
metric tons during the last crop yea 
from 193,330 tons the year before. 

Estimates of import requirements for 
the 1953-54 crop year range from 
170,000 metric tons to 200,000 metric 
tons, with 60,000 to 80,000 of these com- 
ing from the U.S. 

Slight increases in domestic production 
of raw cotton are only a small factor 
in the cotton manufacturing picture in 
Italy. Last year’s peak production of 
6,827 tons was only 3.7 percent of the 
annual textile mill requirements. 

While consumption of U.S. cotton in 
Italy was down to 110,871 tons last year, 
it was still over half of all cotton im- 
ported. The year previous it had been 
133,100 tons, 68.8 percent of imports. 

Cotton imported into Italy from the 
U.S. during the first 11 months of the 
1952-53 crop year was 81,324 tons com- 
pared to 136,620 tons in 1951-52. 

On the minus side of the picture are 
these factors: 

1. Declining economic aid from Amer- 
ica. Up to now, the Foreign Operations 
Administration (successor to the Mu- 
tual Security Agency) has assured fi- 
nancial aid for Italian purchase of $30 
million worth of American cotton this 
year. At current prices that is about 
36,000 tons. There is no prospect of an 
increase and next year’s aid is expected 
to be less. 

2. At different times during 1952-53, 
Italy made compensation or barter agree- 
ments with Turkey, Egypt and Pakistan, 
involving exchange of raw cotton from 
those countries for Italian yarns and 
textiles. 

3. Per 
goods in 
lowest of 
free world. 

4. Last June, the Italian government 


‘apita consumption of cotton 
Italy still ranks among the 
industrialized nations of the 
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raised the tax on imported cotton from 
500 lire (80 cents) to 2,000 lire ($3.20) 
per ton. This is not considered a serious 
obstacle to imports, however, and is 
termed a “contribution” which must be 
paid by importers and textile manufac- 
turers for the upkeep of the Italian Cot- 
ton Institute, a quasi-governmental or- 
ganization, whose main functions are the 
preparation of statistics and publications 
of the cotton and cotton textile trade. 

There are fewer important points on 
the “plus” side: 

1. Cotton manufacturers in Italy re- 
gard as one ray of hope a recent action 
by the British government in relaxing 
its import restrictions. This came after 
some prodding by Britain’s fellow mem- 
bers of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Italian cotton 
textile mills consequently may benefit 
to some extent. Meanwhile, however, 
British imports of raw cotton may drop 
off proportionately. 

2. While the domestic market in Italy 
doesn’t compare well with other indus- 
trial nations, it has been maintained 
despite the slump in total production. 
This is attributed to an increased pur 
chasing power in the southern part of 
the country, where government land re- 


form programs and industrial develop- 
ments have been undertaken since the 
war. 

3. Cotton is not lesing its popularity 
to rayon in Italy, for production of all 
yarns in the cotton-rayon group dropped 
simultaneously. In 1952-53 rayon was 
only 9.4 percent of all fiber in that 
group. This compares with 10.4 and 14.5 
percent one and two years before, re- 
spectively. 

Still another reason for the decline 
in purchase of U.S. cotton which is 
advanced by some Italian trade leaders 
is that the American product has not 
been sufficiently competitive, particu- 
larly during 1953, with cotton from 
Egypt, Turkey, Pakistan and India. 

U.S. observers in Italy do not sub- 
scribe to that theory. They feel that the 
Italians fail to take relative quality in- 
to account in making such explanations. 

They say it is more likely that the 
declining mill margins on yarns from 
American cotton may have incited a 
trend toward use of other, lower priced 
cottens, which permit higher margins, 
at least percentagewise. 


e Co-op Short Course 
Planned in Texas 


A FOUR-DAY short course for mana- 
gers of agricultural cooperatives will be 
held at Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, March 22-25, 1954. Sponsoring 
organizations are Texas A. & M.’s de- 
partment of agricultural economics and 
sociology, the Texas Federation of Co 
operatives and the Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives. 

Arrangements committee members in- 
clude M. C. Jaynes, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege; C. E. Bowles, Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives; and B. E. Schroeder, Aus- 
tin, Texas Federation of Cooperatives. 

Subjects to be discussed include mem- 
bership and publie relations, tax liabil- 
ities, legal requirements, credit and col- 
lections, and analyses of financial state- 
ments. 
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Georgia Contest Awards 
To Be Made Dec. 18 


Awards to winners of the 1953 Geor- 
gia 5-Acre Cotton Contest will be pre- 
sented at a luncheon meeting in Atlan- 
ta Dec. 18, according to J. E. Moses, 
secretary, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. Meeting place will be the 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel. 

Prizes will be awarded to the state 
winner at that time as well as to first, 
second and third place winners in each 
of the six Extension Service districts. 
Total prize money is $3,500. 

Secretary Moses points out that while 
individual records of all contestants 
have not yet been released, the average 
yield appears to be the highest of the 


seven years that the contest has been 
held. 

The Georgia association has spon- 
sored the contest since its inception, 


and Secretary Moses urges all members 
to make plans to attend the luncheon 
honoring the 19 prize winners. 


@ Feeders Appreciate 
Mills’ Interest 


“FEEDERS EXPECT you to ask for 
their patronage and appreciate your in- 
terest when you try to improve their 
production through the use of your 
products,” according to Educational Di- 
rector A. L. Ward of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 

A series of feeding leaflets was re- 
cently made available to mills by the 
Kducational Service and many mills use 
these to show their potential customers 
why it pays to feed cottonseed products. 
Response noted from some livestock 
producers who received copies of the leaf- 
lets indicates that feeders are impressed 
by sound, aggressive sales promotion. 

Mill Manager Ralph Woodruff, Osce- 
ola Products Co., Osceola, Ark., calls at- 
tention to the following comments writ- 
ten to him by one of his customers af- 
ter the leaflet series had been mailed: 

“T have received and read your leaf- 
lets on the use of cottonseed products 
and agree with you as to the good re- 
sults of feeding these. 

“TI have fed cake liberally to my reg- 
istered Herefords for many years. I 
think I have saved many dollars by so 
doing besides maintaining the herd in 
excellent health. Under the present con- 
dition, I would be forced out of business 
if I could not get cake and meal—cake 
for the dry cows on range grass and meal 
for cattle on silage. 

“Last winter I ran 140 dry cows on 
grass and fed only 72 bales of $40 al- 
falfa during three snowy days and these 
cows came through in fine condition 
and dropped strong calves. They were 
fed two pounds of Osceola (cottonseed) 
pellets six days per week all winter.” 


Pork Consumption To Drop 

Pork consumption in 1954 will be at 
the lowest rate since 1938, says USDA. 
Supplies are expected to be relatively 
small until the fall, and in the first 
half of the year they are expected to be 
below the small quantities available dur- 
ing the first half of this year. 

More pork will be offered for 
sometime in the middle of the year, and 
by next fall supplies may be more plenti- 
ful than in the fall of 1953. 
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e Big Yield Increase 
Credited to West 


SHIFT of cotton production to the high- 
er yielding areas in the West and in- 


creased use of fertilizer are listed by 
USDA as the two major factors in the 
expected record per-acre yield of cotton 
this year. 

Estimated per-acre harvest for 1953 


is 325.4 pounds. This compares with 
282.7 in 1952 and the previous high 


of 311.3 in 1948. 

The tendency for a larger proportion 
of the crop to be grown in the West 
has been in evidence for many years. 
Last year Arizona, California and New 
Mexico accounted for 21 percent of the 
crop as compared with only seven per- 





cent in 1945. Production in these three 
states is estimated to comprise 19 per- 
cent of the U.S. total this year. The 
West uses, on the other hand, only a 
fraction of total cotton acreage—1.4 per- 
cent in 1930 and 9.8 in 1953. 

At the same time production in the 
Southeast (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia) has dropped from 30 percent of 
the total in 1945 to 19 percent in 1953. 

A second factor contributing to the 
over-all high yield in the U.S. is the 
increased use of fertilizer. 

USDA lists improved insect and dis- 
ease control, higher yielding varieties of 
cotton and generally improved cultural 
practices as other contributors to the 
increase in yield. 
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Imported from India 





Bollworm Parasite 
Study Launched 


gw PINK BOLLWORM parasites 
are being distributed in South 
Texas as part of the expanded 
program to control the menace. 


Natural enemies of the pink bollworm 
—parasites from India—were imported 
this summer for distribution in South 
Texas cotton fields. Scientists plan to 
survey the fields next spring to deter- 
mine how well these beneficial insects 
can overwinter and establish themselve: 
under American cotton growing condi- 
tions. 

USDA points out that this study is 
one of the research efforts being made 
by the Department in an effort to curb 
the pink bollworm threat to American 
cotton production. 

In conjunction with a stepped-up co- 
operative federal-state-industry research 
program aimed at controlling the pink 
bollworm, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine sent George W. An- 
gelet to India a year ago in search of 
the insect’s natural enemies. Since In- 
dia is the criginal home of the pink 
bollworm, Angelet thus far has sent 
back to the U.S. five species of para- 
sites—-all wasp-like insects which destroy 
the pink bollworm by laying eggs on or 
in its body. The eggs later hatch into 
larvae that devour the bollworm. 

The entomologist made his first ship- 
ment of 4,000 parasites to BE PQ’s par- 
asite receiving station, Moorestown, 


N.J., last January. Since then he has 
sent 55,000 additional live specimens 
to the station. 

Under the direction of Entomologist 
D. W. Jones, the New Jersey station 
quickly devised laboratory techniques 
for rearing large numbers of the para- 
sites in a short time. A quarter-million 
of the beneficial insects have been reared 
and shipped to Brownsville, Texas, in 
the heart of the affected territory. 

The parasites have been released in 
South Texas cotton fields, and the sur- 
vey next spring will guide Bureau en- 
tomologists in planning further pink 
bollworm biological control research. 

Angelet is continuing his search for 
still other promising enemies of the pink 
bollworm in India. 

Jones and his two aides predict that 
they can, with present equipment, rear 
and distribute at least a half-million 
parasites in 1954; millions with a larg- 
er operation. When the shipments start- 
ed to arrive from India, they developed a 
procedure that enabled shipments of 
10,000 or more adult parasites each week 
to Brownsville. 

Not wanting to take a chance on 
spreading the bollworm out of the quar- 
antined and infested area, the Moores- 
town workers reared the different para- 
site species on larvae of the European 
corn borer, and the eggs and larvae of 
the rice moth. All rearing was done in 
15 glass cylinders measuring 1% inches 
in diameter and six inches in length. 
Each cylinder was partitioned with a 
piece of cheesecloth or nylon. The corn 
borers or rice moth larvae were piaced 
on one side of the partition and the para- 
sites on the other. In this way parasites 
or host insects could be handled inde- 
pendently, and yet the female parasites 
could, without difficulty, deposit their 
eggs through the mesh of the cloth, in 
or on the insect host. By setting the 


NEARLY a quarter-million pink bollworm parasites have been reared in New 
Jersey by USDA and shipped to Texas cotton fields. Parent parasites came from 
India, natural home of the pest. Surveys next spring will tell how well the bene- 


ficial insects have overwintered and established themselves. Shown here is USDA’s 


D. W. Jones, who is in charge of parasite-rearing work at Moorestown, N.J. 
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cylinders on end so that the host larvae 
were above the parasites, the scientists 
were able to take advantage of the nat- 
ural habit of the parasites to fly up- 
ward and toward the light source. 

The eggs laid by the parasites de- 
velop into tiny, worm-like larvae that 
devour the hosts; then pupate, forming 
ball-like cocoons, From these come an- 
other and numerically larger generation 
of adult parasites. One species of Indian 
parasite required jess than two weeks 
to complete its life cycle; others re- 
quired as much as six weeks. 

At present nearly 300 counties in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Louisiana are under the pink boll- 
worm quarantine. Scientists are working 
along many lines in an effort to find 
an effective control] measure for the 
insect, USDA points out. 


Communications to USDA 
Favor Benson’s Policy 


USDA says that correspondence re- 
ceived by the Department relative to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson’s policies shows “overwhelming 
support.” 

Communications received in a few days 
prior to Nov. 12 were 17 to 1 in favor 
of the Secretary’s general policies, his 
attitude toward price supports on beef 
cattle and the recent reorganization of 
USDA. 

The Department points out that the 
mail volume has been unusually heavy. 
Of approximately 1,500 telegrams, let- 
ters and postcards, 1,000 were in regard 
to the over-all program; 469 about beef 
cattle supports and 36 about the reorgan- 
ization program. 





Fuzzy seed sacked in 





NORTHERN STAR COTTON 


The variety that makes farmers more money per acre, early maturing, 
heavy fruiting with a quality staple. Mr. Farmer, if you want to increase 
your yield and profits grow NORTHERN STAR COTTON. 

3 bushel bags, price $3.50 per bushel prepaid any- 
where in Texas; $3.75 per bushel on orders for less than 3 sacks. Delinted 
seed in 50 pound bags 18¢ per pound prepaid in Texas, 

$3.50 per bushel and 18¢ per pound FREIGHT COLLECT TO POINTS 
OUT OF TEXAS. AGENTS WANTED. 





Kindly book bushels or 


FREIGHT PAID IN TEXAS, 
NAME 
POST OFFICE 


SHIPPING POINT 





Northern Star Seed at $3.50 per bushel or 18¢ per pound on delinted seed, 
FREIGHT 


Northern Star Seed Farms, ovsrien, Texas 


pounds Texas Registered 


COLLECT OUT OF TEXAS. 
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e Lower Parity Asked 
By Soybean Group 


THE AMERICAN Soybean Association 
has recommended that Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson announce a price sup- 
port level of 80 to 85 percent of parity 
on 1954-crop soybeans, and that no con- 
trols be placed on 1954 soybean acreage, 
according to Geo. M. Strayer, Associa- 
tion secretary. The recommendation was 
made in a letter to Howard H. Gordon, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

At present parity the support price 
recommended by the Association for 
next year would be between $2.21 and 
$2.35 compared to a support price of 
$2.56 on the 1953 soybean crop. 

“Such a support level will place the 
soybean crop in its proper relationship 
to support levels on other crops as al- 
ready announced,” stated Strayer, and 
will also help to avoid building up sur- 
pluses in 1954 with resulting acreage 
controls. 

“With the shifts in cotton, wheat and 
corn to soybean acreage in 1954 because 
of controls on those crops, we recognize 
that the acreage, under 90 percent of 
parity supports, might build up to the 
levels where we would, for the first time, 
have surpluses of soybeans from the 
1954 crop,” Strayer wrote. 

“However, we do strongly recommend 
that the Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
claim at the time the 1954 price sup- 
port level is announced, that 1954 soy- 
bean acreage will not be considered in 
fixing acreage allotments in case con- 
trols on the soybean crop. should be- 
come a necessity in 1955. Without such 
an announcement there may well be a 
wholesale planting of soybeans in areas 
not previously growing the crop. 

“During the past month we have held 
a series of meetings of soybean growers 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, where we 
have discussed the possible choices in 
price support programs, and the impli- 
cations of each,” Strayer wrote Gordon. 

“Growers indicated by about a three 
to one ratio that they prefer a soybean 
price support level of 80 to 85 percent 
of parity for the 1954 crop, with unre- 
stricted acreage, and an opportunity to 
determine how many soybeans we can 
utilize domestically and in foreign mar- 
kets. A small portion of growers favors 
A small portion of growers favors re- 
tention of 20 percent support level, and 
a few favor removal of all price sup- 
ports.” 

Strayer pointed out in his letter to 
Gordon that since there never has been 
a real surplus of soybeans, “we do not 
know how many soybeans we can utilize 
in the U.S. Nor do we know how many 
soybeans can be moved into export mar- 
kets.” 


Pink Bollworms Found in 


Louisiana and Oklahoma 


USDA reports that pink bollworms 
were found during the last two weeks of 
October in three Oklahoma counties out- 
side the previously infested area, and in 
Claiborne and Union Parishes of Louisi- 
ana. The three newly infested Okia- 
homa counties are Carter, Murray and 
Coal. 

Negative results are reported from 
gin trash inspections during the period 
in Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
California, and Baja California, Mexico. 
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@ Acreage Compromise 
Rejected by West 


WESTERN cotton growers rejected on 
Nov. 13 a proposed cotton acreage com- 
promise which had been accepted earlier 
by representatives from Southeastern 
and Midsouth areas. The compromise 
plan calls for increasing 1954 allotments 
to 21 million acres, plus 315,000 acres 
for a national reserve. It had been ap- 
proved Nov. 2 at a Memphis meeting of 
representatives from most of the eastern 
part of the Belt, as reported Nov. 7 in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
Action by the West came at a meet- 
ing in Phoenix of representatives from 
West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada. In rejecting the 
compromise, the West said that acreage 
cuts proposed were unfair to that region. 


USDA Buys Cottonseed Meal 
For Drouth Relief Aid 


USDA announced Nov. 9 that it would 
purchase cottonseed meal, 41 percent 
protein, at $54.50 per ton, Valley basis, 
with type, area, and quality differen- 
tials the same as those established in 
the 1953 cottonseed price support pro- 
gram. The purchase offer was open 
through Nov. 23 and was available only 
to mills participating in the 1953 sup- 
port program. Meal must be delivered 
within 30 days. 

Meal purchased by the Department 
will be used in the drouth relief pro- 
gram. The Department's stocks of 1952 
meal had been exhausted and commit- 


ments for relief are still being made, 
apparently in excess of current tenders 
of meal under the 1953 program. USDA 
indicated that it hopes its purchase of- 
fer will strengthen the meal market and 
thereby discourage tenders, which in- 
clude oil and linters as well as meal. 

Limitation of the offer to mills pat 
ticipating in the 195% cottonseed price 
support program has led to reports 
that it involved a change in this program. 
Trade sources point out that the sale 
of meal to USDA in accordance with the 
announcement is separate and distinct 
from the support program. Such sales 
are equivalent to open market sales and 
have no direct bearing on the support 
program. 


Open House Held Nov. 14 
By New Lancaster Gin 


An open house was held Nov. 14 at 
the new 4-90 gin at Lancaster, Texas, 
bulit by the Farmers Cooperative Gin 


to replace the plant destroyed by fire 
Sept. 20. Lancaster Chamber of Com- 
merce ccoperated with Gin Manager A. 
J. Hullett and stockholders of the gin 
in staging the buffet style luncheon, 
ginning demonstration and other events 
n the program. 


Peanut Crop To Increase 


French West Africa’s 1953-54 peanut 
crop is expected to be considerably 
larger than last season’s, USDA reports, 
but little change is expected in palm 
kernel production. 





@ Council Insect Meet 
Plans Announced 


INSECT CONTROL as a vital factor 
in modern cotton production will be the 
basic theme of the seventh annual Cot 
ton Insect Control Conference at the 
Peabody Hotel in Memphis, Dec. 16-17-18, 
the National Cotton Council announces 
Public and private entomologists work- 
ing on cotton insect control throughout 
the Cotton Belt will attend the Council- 
sponsored meeting to report on progress, 
review current problems and = discuss 
opportunities for improving the effec- 
tiveness of insect control programs. 
Also present will be a number of 
farm organization and cotton industry 
leaders, along with representatives from 
more than 200 commercial chemical com 
panies, application equipment manufac- 
turers and commercial applicators. 
Future insect control programs, ac- 
cording to the Council, will play an im 


portant part in the progress of cotton 
mechanization. Modern mechanized pro- 
duction requires a sizeable investment 


for the cotton farmer, and he must pro- 
tect it by insuring maximum yields per 
acre at low costs. 

Mechanized soil preparation, fertiliza 
tion and up-to-date cultural practices 
are completely wasted if insects destroy 
the crop during the growing season, the 
Council points out. 

Nationally-known authorities will 
cover subjects allied to this theme plus 
others ranging from new insecticides 
to refinements in long-standing, proved 
methods of insect control. 





Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 


original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your ee 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. | 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy si 


mailed on request. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company is | + 


4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois a | xe 



































































































































Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt Lacing for flat 


and 


THE 





oe and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt 
ip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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Beginning of the End 
For the Pink Bollworm? 


@ Research people are hoping the 
new year marks the beginning of the 
end of the pink bollworm. They have 
no new evidence upon which to base fond 
hopes, but they are wheeling some new 
weapons up to the battlefront. First off 
there’s the one-quarter million insect 
parasites of the cotton pest that have 
been loosed in Texas, as reported else- 
where in this issue. Plan is to do much 
more of the same next year if these first 
insect crusaders against the pink boll- 
worm stand up and fight when the chips 
are down, 

Slated to be opened this month in 
srownsville, Texas, is a new research 
laboratory dedicated to a single propo- 
sition: Destruction of the pink bollworm. 
The laboratory is supported jointly by 
USDA, Texas, Georgia, Arkansas and 
the Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation. 

USDA entomologists say two lines of 
attack are to be taken against the pink 
bollworm at Brownsville. (1) A search 
for insecticides that will be the worst 
poison for the pest, and (2) a study of 
its reaction to various types of climate. 

Five separate, controlled cabinets will 
be used to simulate different weather 
conditions of the South. How the pink 
bollworm reacts may turn up important 
clues to its control across the Cotton 
Belt. 

The pink bollworm, meanwhile, — re- 
mains “Public Enemy No. 1” of cotton 
growers, say USDA research men. Losses 
caused by the pest are not yet as great 
as the cost of the boll weevil, but may 
he soon, Its spread has not been arrested, 
and it has been discovered in still more 
areas this year. Some progress is re- 
ported by scientists in “eliminating the 
pink bollworm in the normal ginning 


process.” Beyond that, however, nobody 
is claiming much. 


A GENERAL of the armies mov- 
ing against the pink bollworm is 
Ky Pepper (K.P.) Ewing, well 
known to readers of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press for his long- 
time leadership in the fight against 
cotton pests. “K. P. is a public ser- 
vant 24 hours a day,” said a col- 
league, and most of them will be 
spent on the pink bollworm. The 
scientist has a staff of 50 full-time 
people, 


More About Light Traps 


@ There apparently has been some 
loose talk about whether light traps do 
or don’t help control insects. So we 
asked a man who ought to know, Dr. 
Eugene G. McKibben, director of re- 
search in farm engineering for USDA. 
“As yet,” he said, “there is no good ev- 
idence the traps are a help in control.” 
He added, however, that the traps can 
be of great help in estimating the de- 
gree of insect infestations. In one case 
the traps showed that insects had _ in- 
fested a field a month earlier than a 
bug expert had figured they were there. 


USDA'S CHIEF home economist, 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, tells us one 
we did not know: “Actually,” she 
says, “milk is a basic food in most 
reducing diets.” She thinks we all 
ought to drink more of it. She did't 
say 80, but is probably thinking 
that this would get a lot of butter 
off Mr. Benson's back. 


K 4 A 


More Dry Weather Ahead 


@® Long-range weather forecasters 
who place great reliance on sunspot 
cycles say we are in for more of the 
same in the new year. Sunspot experts 
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think the present cycle is behaving about 
as expected. First, one or two years of 
drouth, followed by a “peak” year (1953) 
of drouth. Next year they see a tapering 


drcuth is expected, 
they believe is a 


off, but spotty 
rounding out what 
four-year dry spell. 

U.S. Weather Bureau officials do not 
accept the sunspot theory as “conclu- 
sive.’ But they do admit there is evi- 
dence to support it. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. I. R. Tannehill, Weather Bureau di- 
rector, thinks the next dozen years may 
be dryer than average. 


IT HAS BEEN 
time that minute amounts of 
tain minerals may be needed in the 
soil for animals to live on it. Aus- 
tralia researchers now report min- 


: . 
nanown Tor Sore 


Cer 


erals can make a tremendous dif- 
ference in profits for +sanchers. In 
one area, addition of phosphate, 


copper and zine to the soil made it 
possible to graze 40 sheep where 
only one grazed before! 


Shaw Sums Up Research 


@ “We have only scratched the sur- 
face,” says USDA’s research head, Dr. 
3yron T. Shaw, speaking of basic scien- 
tific findings in agriculture. In summing 
up, he lists some startling and profita- 
ble ones that have come along in this 
generation, They include penicillin and 
dextran; the billion-dollar soybean 
brought into this country from the Ori- 
ent by plant explorers; new plants bred 
to fit machines, such as a smaller sor- 
ghum plant that can be harvested by 
combines; greatly increased yields of a 
long list of crops such as the 50 percent 
boost in corn output per acre; and 
chickens that lay three eggs where only 
two were produced less than 20 years 
ago, 


Head of Brode Corporation 
Dies in Memphis Nov. 4 


Julien L. Brode, Memphis, president 
of The Brode Corp., died Nov. 4 in 
Memphis. He had been active in the cot- 
tonseed products industry for many 
years and his father, the late F. W. 
Brode, was one of the founders and a 
charter member of the Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, the name 
by which the present National Cottonseed 
Products Association was first known. 

Julien Brode was born and reared in 
Memphis and graduated from the Un- 
iversity of Chicago. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
sisters, Mrs. Joseph Mason Fly of Mem- 
phis, Mrs. M. L. Flieshel of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Mrs. Joseph H. Mangum 
of Chicago. 


Cotton Marketing Costs 


Reviewed in Bulletin 


Costs in the Marketing of Cotton 
From Central Markets to Southeasterii 
Mills is the title of a recent publication 
issued by USDA’s Cotton Branch. Joe 
H. McLure and A. J. Fortenberry are 
the authors of the study of costs of 
marketing services performed by central 
market cotton merchants and other 
agencies in the movement of cotton from 
central spot markets to mills in the 
Southeast. 
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November 1 Cotton Report 


Mexico and Arizona 
estimates. The crop indicated Nov. 1 ex- 
ceeds the 1952 crop by six percent and 


For the U.S., the crop ef 16,093,000 
bales now indicated exceeds the Oct. 1 
forecast by one-half million bales o1 


three percent. This increase is largely is 32 percent above 
ginnings for the U.S. were reported by wa, Fattnme ’ Sa De in 

: ; pho rgos set, ard, National Cottonseed Products 
the Bureau of the Census at 10,787,521! ; 
running bales ginned from the crop of 


in the Central and Western Belt and 
comes mostly from Arkansas, Texas, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, Okla- 


homa and Louisiana. Small declines in 1953 prior to Nov. 
10,807,206 in 1952 and 10,023,029 in 1951. 


the East were almost offset by an in- 


Lint Yield per 
Harvested Acre 


\ver- 953 Aver- 
age 52 age 
1942- ate 1942- 


Thous 
State 


Missouri 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
rennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other States 


UNITED STATES 
AMER. EGYPT.‘ 
Texas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
All other 
‘Sept. 1 estimate 


pounds of lint. Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky and Nevada. * Included in state 


crease in the New 


Thous Thous 


Production ginned and to be ginned. A 500-lb. bale contains about 480 net 7 
and U.S. totals using cottonseed meal. 


@ Ward Writes Article 


For Feed Magazine 


FEED MANUFACTURERS and poul- 
try and swine feeders are due to get a 
; bonus value from the current cottonseed 
average. Cotton neal nutrition research program, A. L. 
Association Educational Service direc 
tor, said in a feature article which ap- 
pears in the November Basic Feed In- 
gredients Issue of the American Feed 
and Grain magazine. 


compared with 


Production lor j » t Feeders { 
500-Lb. Gross Wt. Bales Ward pointed out that feeders of 


poultry and swine, as well as feed man- 
- 1953 ufacturers, had long hoped that research 
faan Indnckeg Would produce a cottonseed meal which 
Nas 7 might be used interchangeably with soy- 
bean meal in these rations. Recent feed- 
ing trials have indicated that the bet- 
ter samples of cottonseed meal will ac- 
tually improve the efficiency of the 
ration when they replace half of the 
soybean meal used in the ration. More 
information on this appears elsewhere 
in this issue of The Press. 

Feed manufacturers were reminded 
that the successful development of this 
work will not only allow them more 
freedom of choice in the use of protein 
concentrates in their formulas but will 
also improve their formulas. These two 
factors are always prime objectives of 
feed manufacturers, and they will fol- 
low this work with a great deal of in- 
terest. 

Ward said that this research program 
seeks to give the poultry and swine feed- 
er the same advantage that cattle and 
sheep feeders have always enjoyed in 


bales 
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EVERY GIN = 


NEEDS A Statifion® 


Now that most gins dry seed coiton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. For de- 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Box 5007 
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Lubbock , Texas 
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belton superior bagging 
OD ae. 
the best protection 
against handling ~— 
and weather 


2 lb. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 





Raymond Gibson Wins 4-H 
Lint Award in Alabama 


taymond Gibson’s 10 years with cot- 
ton were climaxed recently when the 
Sutler County, Alabama, youth was pro- 
claimed state winner in the 4-H cotton 
yrowing contest. 

A trip to the National 4-H Congress 
in Chicago is being awarded the boy, 
said O, N. Andrews, Alabama Extension 
cotton improvement specialist, who made 
the contest announcement. 

Raymond has carried a cotton project 
every year during his club career. Ovei 
the 10-year period he has produced 37 
bales of cotton on 40 acres—nearly a 


bale per acre. The average yield in But- 


ler County is less than one-half bale 
per acre. 

Only six years old when he joined 
the youth organization, Raymond has 


grossed more than $11,000 from 52 proj- 
ects completed during his membership. 
Last year his Jersey heifer won the 
county championship and a blue ribbon 
at the district show. The club boy also 
knows plenty about corn, peanuts, hogs, 
forestry, pastures, sweet potatoes, trac- 
tor maintenance and gardening. 

Raymond has held six offices in his 
local club and is now serving as an of- 
ficer of the county 4-H council. He has 
heen junior leader in his community for 
four consecutive years. 
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Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
... More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 





Favorites! 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — 


SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











gas furnace 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, 





STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Made 


also in six, eight and 
sixteen cylinders. The 
and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
‘ffectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
t gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
ind stems through the screen. The moist 
sir does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is 
When a wet 
heat. There is no 
furnish Heaters for 
ind propane 


Cay you gin. 
turn on the 
We 
butane 


used every 


bale comes in 
investment. 
gas, 


dead 
natural 








Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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@ Jarnagin Portrait 
To Be Presented 


DR. MILTON P. JARNAGIN, livestock 
leader at the University of Georgia, will 
be honored at a banquet Nov. 30 at the 
Stockyards Inn, Chicago. A portrait of 
Doctor Jarnagin will be presented to the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club. 

Long a leader in livestock activities 
in Georgia and the nation, Doctor Jarn- 
agin has been active in encouraging the 
efficient use of cottonseed feed products 
in rations. He has appeared on the 
programs of a number of state and 
national crushing industry conventions. 


Crude Cottonseed Oil 
Offered by CCC 


About 15.9 million pounds of crude 
cottonseed oil are being offered on Offer 
No. 12 under Announcement NO-CS-8 
for sale at a fixed price by the New Or- 
leans commodity office, USDA. Concur- 
rently Commodity Credit Corporation 
will purchase on a competitive bid basis 
from purchasers of the crude oil refined 
cottonseed oil based on quantity and 
grade of the crude oil. 

Bids for purchase of the crude oil for 
domestic use or for export, under Sales 
Announcement NO-CS-7 will also be con- 
sidered. 

The crude oil was acquired by CCC 
as a result of price support operations, 
F. P. Biggs, director, New Orleans com- 
modity office, explained. 

Bids for this oil should reach the New 
Orleans commodity office, 120 Marais 
Street, before 11:00 a.m., c.s.t., Nov. 29, 
1953, Biggs said. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


from the 
and com- 
date in 


Number of bales of cotton ginned 
growth of 1953 prior to Nov. 1, 1953, 
parative statistics to the corresponding 
1952 and 1961. 


Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 

State 
1953 1952 


United States *10,787,521 *10,807,206 *10,023,029 


$34,801 





Alabama 920,258 
Arizona 404,054 189,593 
Arkansas 1,090,584 836,527 
California 515,885 658,089 
Florida 14,354 17,746 
Georgia 699,199 661,196 $36,476 
Illinois 1,381 532 35 
Kentucky 5,160 3,904 2,334 
Louisiana 602,682 677,124 669,633 
Mississippi 1,736,817 1,677,792 1,381,030 
Missouri 366,654 313,959 196,476 
New Mexico 155,971 182,116 111,045 
North Carolina 416,881 401,804 417,215 
Oklahoma 253,939 208,108 224,116 
South Carolina 651,078 540,835 746,988 
Tennessee 523,776 509,545 364,838 
Texas 2,414,972 2,602,515 2,528,087 
Virginia 13,876 13,455 7,684 
*Includes 345,860 bales of the crop of 1953 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in 
the supply for the season of 1952-53, compared 
with 176,356 and 223,566 bales of the crops of 


1952 and 1951. 

The statistics in this report include 16,249 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1953, 26,686 for 1952, 
and 11,457 for 1951. 

The statistics for 1953 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the indivi- 
dual returns of the ginners being transmitted by 
mail. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports and Exports 

Cotton consumed during the month of Septem- 
ber 1953 amounted to 702,425 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Sept. 26, 
1953, was 1,296,811 bales and in public storage 
and at compresses 5,852,917 bales. The number of 
active consuming cotton spindles for the month 


was 20,039,000. Total imports for the month of 
July 1958 were 8,375 bales, and exports of do- 
mestic cotton, excluding linters, were 114,632 
bales. 
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New 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Plant Investment 


trends extending back to 1900, based cn 
such factors as the composite figures for 
all commodities’ wholesale price indexes, 
the wholesale price index for farm 
products, and the competition offered by 
other products concludes with this analy- 
sis: 

“During the next decade, the price of 
cottonseed oil, in cur opinion, will show 
a generally rising trend. Undoubtedly 
the actual price will fluctuate about this 
trend level, but probably will not fall 
below 12 cents per pound for any length 
of time. Over the forecast period, an 
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ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
l’revents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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| feed mill 
equipment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased im- 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 









The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 
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average price of 15.5 cents per pound 


seems probable.” 
Fil- 


e Line 4. Operating Cost Savings 


tration-extraction shows a net saving 
over hydraulic pressing of 3.4 cents a 
ton. This is based on labor and press 


cloth savings of 82.9 cents and 24.5 cents 
per ton of seed, respectively, less the 
additional cost of 5.2 cents for electrici- 
ty, 66.5 cents for steam, 5 cents for wa- 
ter and 27.3 cents for solvent required 
in the newer process. 

This projected operating cost saving 
is extremely conservative. Engineering 
studies utilizing average pressroom costs 
of a number of hydraulic mills indicate 
the possible operating cost savings ac- 
cruing from conversion may run from 
$1 to $1.20 per ton of seed processed. 


e Line 5. Hull Utilization—To calculat 
the cost of the additional hulls required 
to bring solvent-extracted meal up to 
a 41 percent protein content, a price of 
$15 per ton of hulls has been used. 


e Line 6. Meal Discount——-The meal d 
count figure of 62 cents per ton of proc 
essed seed is based on a projected $1.50 
per ton loss of income from solvent meal. 
Actually, comprehensive marketing stud- 
indicate that discounts on solvent 
meal will probably disappear in the near 
future as a greater proportion of the 
cottonseed industry converts to solvent 
extraction. This point is further em- 
phasized in a current report of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture which states, 
“It is recognized that some solvent mills 
have encountered occasional discounts on 
their meal. However, such discounts 
have tended to disappear over a period 
of time.” 

One of the problems encountered in 
this respect has been to pelletize solvent 
meal satisfactorily. This problem is the 
subject of much study and experimenta- 
tion at the present time, and is expected 
to be completely solved within the near 
future. 


ies 


e Line 8. Annual Capacity Cos: and 
yield predictions are based on the proc- 
essing of 25,000 tons of cottonseed an- 
nually, during 167 days’ operation per 
year. And if the plant operated 200 days 
per year on cottonseed, 30,000 tons could 
be processed annually, with a correspond- 
ing 20 percent-plus increased income. 
The 150-ton per day package plant 
analyzed for these calculations is like- 
wise capable of processing 75 tons of 
soybeans per day. If a converting mill 
ran soybeans part of the year, invest- 
ment payout would be accomplished 
within a much shorter period than indi- 
cated by these figures which are based 
cn cottonseed alone. 
e Line 9. Annual Depreciation — Based 
on the practice of the group mill oper- 
ator collaborating in the analysis, a 12 
percent annual depreciation charge was 
used. 


e Line 11. Income Tax Rate—Based on a 
study of pending tax legislation and 
trends, it is felt that the average total 
income tax rate will not exceed 52 per- 
cent of net taxable profits over the com- 
ing 10-year period, under peacetime con 
ditions. 


FUTURE TRENDS FOR COTTONSEED OI! 
PRICES by S. J. Aires, Manager, Commercial Re 
search Department and E. J Verity, Market 
Coatesville, Penn. Re 


Analyst, Lukens Steel Co., 
printed from THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILI 
PRESS, issue of Feb. 28, 1963 
U.S. Department of Agriculture P.M.A. Bul 
letin #103, p. 14 
Ni vombe: | | 


e Line 14. Interest Rate An annual 
charge of 2.5 percent for interest was 
calculated on the basis of total invest- 
ment. This would be the average inter 


est cost on the investment over the pe 
riod of amortization, based on an actual 
cost of money of approximately 4.5 per- 
cent. 

Advantages of Filtration-Extraction 

The 
offers 
as well as 
solvent is 


filtration-extraction process 
technological advantages, 
mes. Because 
smaller equipment, 


new 
majo! 
economic 
needed, 


less 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


at 


Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 


WATSON'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 





that uses less steam, is needed than 
with conventional solvent processes. The 
solvent-to-meats ratio is also lower. 


These factors give high production ca- 
pacity with a smali-sized filter unit. 

Principal advantages of the new sys- 
tem can be summarized as follows: 

1. More Oil per Ton of Seed. Better 
than 9% percent oil yield by direct ex- 
traction, 

2. Pre-Pressing Costs Eliminated. Un 
like the majority of commercial solvent 
extraction installations, no pre-pressing 
is required. This eliminates the expense 
of installing and operating pre-pressing 


equipment, and makes the filtration- 
extraction proc particularly adapta- 
ble for smaller mills. 


3. Labor Saving With Automatic Con- 
trols. Simplified operation requires only 
one operator and a helper per shift, or 
two operators if rolling and cooking are 
done in another area. 

1. Adaptable to Soybeans. With easily 


made modifications, filtration-extrac- 
tion is adaptable to soybean raw ma- 
terials, permitting major extension of 


the crushing season to obtain the added 
revenues and economy of year-round 
operation, 

5. High Oil Quality. Removal of the 
olvent from the oil solution at compar- 
atively low temperatures and short dur- 
ation of distillation time reduces fixa- 
tion of color pigments and produces an 
extracted oil of high commercial stand- 
ards, 

6. Solvent-Free Meal. Commercially 
solvent-free meal is assured by a direct- 
heated, hearth-type solvent recoverer. 
Dust problems are reduced and mainte- 
nance and cleaning of vapor lines and 
condensers are minimized, 

7. Reduced Space Requirements. A 150 
ton plant occupies an area only 20 feet 
hy 45 feet by 40 feet high. 

8. Low Solvent Losses. Solvent losses 
are held to a minimum through adequate 
eals and scavenging of vent gases. Even 
discharge waste water is treated to re- 


Steam—640 pounds per ton of seed (in- 
cluding steam for cooking). Electricity 
40 kwh per ton of seed for 150-ton 
plant. 
10. Reduced Maintenance and Down- 
time. Standardized components are used 


where possible, and except for crushing 


rolls, pumps, fans and motors, high 
speed equipment has been eliminated. 
All parts are compact and easily access 
ible. 

11. Reduced 
“Package Plants. sasic 
costs are prorated over a 
plants through standardization 
sign in major units. 

12. Single Source Responsibility. If de- 
ired, “package plants” are available on 
a turnkey basis. This means unified re- 
sponsibility for engineering, procure- 
ment, erection and initial operation. 


How Works 


As shown in the process flow diagram 
(Fig. 2), the filtration-extraction meth- 
od requires no pre-pressing. Steps in the 
process are as follows: 

1. Delinted and dehulled cottonseed is 
conveyed to the seed surge bin from de- 
hulling equipment. The seed passes 
through the continuous automatic seed 
feeder to the feed roll at the top of the 
seed crushing rolls. 

2. Ground is conveyed and ele- 
rated to the seed cooker. Rolled seed is 
cooked under controlled contact with live 
steam at a relatively low temperature foi 
a properly-timed interval. 

3. Cooked seed is delivered through 
an aspirated cooker discharge conveyor, 
the cooked seed elevator and the cooked 
seed transverse conveyor to the extrac- 
tor. 

4. Cooked seed and solvent containing 
a small amount of oil (weak miscella) 
are mixed concurrently for the length of 
time required to obtain good extraction 
and the resulting slurry of meal in con- 
centrated miscella is transferred by the 
filter feed conveyor to the rotary filter. 

The bed of solids on the filter is sub- 
jected to a series of three counter-cur- 
rent washes, beginning with fresh 


Investment 


” 


Through 
engineering 
number of 
of de- 


Filtration- Extraction 


seed 


} 
SOl- 


TABLE 1 





vent pumped from the water separator 
tank by the solvent feed pump. The mis- 


cella is filtered off and the meal is 
countercurrently washed and successively 
drained three times in than three 
minutes’ time. The first two washes are 
with weak miscella, the third with hex- 
ane, 

5. The compartmented miscella tank 
receives each of the three respective 
washes pumped to the filters by the mis- 
cella pumps. Miscella filtered from the 
slurry delivered from the extractor en- 
ters one of the compartments of the mis- 
cella tank. It is then pumped by the 
evaporator feed pump to the miscella 
preheater. There is less than one per- 
cent residual oil left in the extracted 
meal. 

6. The miscella preheater raises the 
temperature of the liquid to the boiling 
point. It then passes through the evapo- 
rator heater and flashes into the evapo- 
rator separator, all in a matter of sec- 
onds. 

7. Vapors from the evaporator sepa- 
rator are condensed in the evaporator 
condenser, the condensate returning to 
the water separator tank. Concentrated 
liquor from the evaporator separator 
passes to the top of the oil stripper, 


less 


down which it flows counter-current to 
live steam. 
8. Oil from the bottom of the oil 


stripper, commercially free of solvent, is 
pumped by the oil pump to the oil cooler 
which reduces it to a safe storage tem- 
perature on the way to an oil storage 
tank. 

9. Extracted meal from the rotary 
filter is conveyed by the filter discharg: 
conveyor to the top of the solvent re- 


coverer. Here, in contact with steam- 
heated surfaces, the solvent is driven 
off by evaporation as it passes from 


tray to tray. The remaining traces of 
solvent are removed in the bottom tray 
through contact with live steam. 

10. Meal, commercially free of solvent, 
is transferred by the extracted meal dis- 
charge conveyor, the extracted meal ele- 
vator and the extracted meal cooler con- 
veyor to meal storage. 


CALCULATION OF INVESTMENT PAYOUT 


cover all solvent. 
9, Low Utilities Consumption. Wate) 
700 gallons at 60° F. per ton of seed. 
1. Investment 
Averave Oil Price per Lb 
Oil gain 40 Ibs. @ (2) 
1. Plus operating cost saving 
. La Hall Utilization 80 
6 Meal Discount 621 
9? 
Total Inerement 
x. Caleulated yearly pro gain on 25,000 ton 


cottonseed crush through conversion from 
hydraulic to Lukenweld filtration extrac- 


tion 
0. Le Annual Depreciation 
10, Le Average yearly interest on investment 
11. Taxable Gain 
12. Le Estimated income taxes (5207) 
l Gro profit on conversion 
14. Pla Depreciation allowance 
15. Net Yearly Cash Availability for Payout 


16. Years required for Payout 


17. Annual Percentage Return on Investmer 


S325 000 $37 
12¢ 15. he 12¢ 
24.800 ton £6,200 ton 44.800 ton 
O34 O34 O84 

4.834 6.234 4.834 
921 921 921 
£3.91% ton S5.313/tou $3.913/ton 
S07, ROH $142,825 U7 R25 
39,000 49.000 15.000 
WM B25 93,825 52,825 
8,125 8,125 9,375 
0.700 RH 700 13,450 
26,364 14,564 22 504 
24,536 41,136 O54 
89,000 39,000 15.000 
£63 336 % SOL186 £65,956 
£.13 1.06 69 
15.6067 26.37% 11.59; 


1. 1955 * 


November 


000 


THI 


$425,000 
15.5¢ 12¢ 15,5¢ 
$6.200/ ton S4.800/ton $6.200 /ton 
034 034 934 
6.234 4.834 6.2234 
921 921 921 
$5.313/ton $3.913/ton $5.313/ton 
132,825 $07,825 32,825 
15.000 51,000 51,000 
K7MOS 416,825 81,825 
IT 5 10,625 10,625 
ih, 450 36,200 71,200 
10,794 18,824 37,024 
17 656 17,376 34,176 
15,000 51,000 51,000 
2.656 $64,376 $ 85,176 
1.5 6.22 4.99 
20.92% 8.52% 16.75% 
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in Industrial Chemist Says 





Cutting Farm Costs 
Is Research Goal 


@ CHEMICALS to 
penses needed now; 
preduction is long-range objec- 
tive, savs Du Pont spokesman. 


reduce ex- 
increasing 


Cutting farm 
immediate responsibility of 
research in agricuitural chemicals, while 
increasing agricultural production from 
existing acreage is a long-range goal 
which the chemical industry should help 
meet, says Dr. Max T. Goebel, of the 
Du Pont Co. 

Doctor Goebel, director of the techni 
cal division of Du Pont’s Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, spoke Nov. 10 be- 
fore the division of agriculture of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities meeting at Columbus, Ohio. 

The chemical industry, he said, must 
be sure that its research programs “are 
directed along such lines that they will 
results in preducts which agriculture 
really needs,” and the greatest immed- 
iate need of the farmer is “for chemi- 
cals which will cut his cost of production 
and in this way help to improve his fi- 
ancial return from his investment in 
land, equipment, and labor.” 

At the same time, he asserted, the 
long-range forecast of population growth 
“indicates that the chemical industry 
should be bold in its attack on new 
lines of long-range research which hold 
out hope of some day greatly increasing 
agricultural production from = our ex- 
isting acreage.” 

Agriculture can readily supply the 
food requirements of the American peo- 
ple for the next few years, Doctor Goe- 
bel said, and surpluses are likely over 
the near-term future. “If we had this 
situation in one of our plants,” he said 
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there was amplk 
capacity to meet the demand for the 
next few years. Consequently, we would 
put our effort primarily on cutting the 
unit cost of the product.” 

As an example of chemicals which 
help cut farm production costs he cited 
selective weed killers, noting that they 
result in a very direct saving for the 
farmer “regardless of the state of the 
market for his product. 

“In view of the farmers’ individual 
need for the lowest possible cost of pro 
duction for his crops,” Doetor Goebel 
stated, “it certainly would appear to b 
a real responsibility of the research men 
in the chemical industry to concentrate 
a lot of research thinking in these next 
few years on new developments which 
will save the farmer money.” 

Also, he said, the farmer needs _ in- 
secticides, fungicides, and the like, to 
protect his investment against loss. Such 
chemicals, he added, not only protect 
the farmer’s income and livelihood, but 
should reduce the problem of surpluses. 
For example, he suggested that if ther 
were no chemicals to control insects 
which attack cotton, a tremendous acre- 
age would have to be planted to insure 
a crop after the insects had been sat- 
isfied, 

“Then,” he added, “supposing we had 
another year like 1952, in which there 
were relatively few bugs. The surpluse 
we have been experiencing from time to 
time would be as nothing compared t 
the flood of cotton which might sudden 
ly descend on the country’s economy. 
Thus, it secms reasonable to say that 
these insurance chemicals play a_ part, 
over-all, in cushioning the ‘boom and 
bust’ cycle which we would all be very 
vlad to see eliminated completely from 
the agricultural economy.” 

The chemical industry must take into 
account a possible need for considerably 
increased food supplies within 25 years, 
due to population growth. 
“From the standpoint of the entire na 
tion,” Deeter Goebel said. “research 1 
the most flexible safeguard against 
shortages in the future. Research peo- 
many fascinating possibili 
ties that the difficulty is to choos 
those which hold out the greatest hope 
of practical success and real assistance 
in the solution of the problem.” 

Another responsibility of the chemi 
cal industry mentioned by Doctor 
bel was thorough and conscientious bi 
ological evaluation of leads turned up 
by chemical research. “If we were to 
flood federal, state, and university in 
vestigators with essentially untried 
leads,” he said, “we would simply con- 
fuse the whole agricultural 
picture.” 

Doctor Goebel praised the evaluation 
work of “public-spirited research men 
employed by the federal government, 
by the states, and by the land grant col 
and added that industry “should 
not multiply their burdens by asking 
them to evaluate new products and tech 
niques until we have cenvineed oui 
selves that they are really sound.” 


“we would say that 


projected 


ple see sO 


(oe 


research 


leges,” 


Also, industry must be sure that new 
products can be used safely, and must 
not feel that it can leave this respon 
sibility to a government agency. At the 
time, he said, the ayricultura! 
chemical industry “has everything to 
vain and nothing to from a very 
vigorous and vigilant national program 
on the part of the Department of Agri 
culture and the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration.” 


same 
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Gin Operator L. H. West 


Buried in Mississippi 


held Nov. & at 
H. West, oper 
Gin, Pettit, 
old. 


Funeral services were 
Greenville, Miss., for L. 
ator of the Avon Cotton 
since 1940. He was 64 years 

Surviving include his wife; three sons, 
Grady West of Chillicothe, Ohio, J. C. 
West of Anoka, Minn., and Gurthen 
West of Greenvilie; a stepson, Earl 
Neugent of Chatham, Miss.; two step 
daughters, Mrs. Ora Bell MeCaa_ of 
Greenville and Mrs. Katherine Sibley of 
Rolling Fork, Miss.; four brothers, Ber 
ry West and Thomas West of Boyle, 
Miss., Wiley West of Pensacola, Fla., and 
Bailey West of Itta Bena, Miss.; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Alma Hudson of Cleve 
land, Miss., and Mrs. Fannie Morgan of 


Thomasville, Ala 
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eWaste and wiping rags ee . 
eHand and electric hoists - ‘ aa — Conveying 
¢Burnham Steam Pumps e Shafts—pulleys—bearings 
ePhelps Cotton Fans and o SKF Ball bearings 
Unloaders eTnemec coatings 


Prompt, friendly service on all orders 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 
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A LENE Ae 


e Noy. 30-Dec. 1—Tenth Annual Cotton 
Spinner-Breeder Conference. Cleveland 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S.C. For information 
write B. F. Smith, secretary-manager, 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss. 


e Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 

@ Dec. 16-17-18—Seventh Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis. For information write the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis I. 





1954 
e Jan. 11-12-13—Southern Weed Con- 
ference. Memphis, Tenn. Dr. W. B. Ennis, 
Mississippi Experiment Station, State 
College, Miss., conference chairman. 


e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis, executive vice-president. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—Third Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors As- 
sociation and the Laboratory. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis 3, 
Association secretary. 


e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 2-3—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools. To be held at loca- 
tions in and near Memphis, Tenn. Ad- 
ditional details to be announced later. 


e March 2-3—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. Fleming, 
1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma City 2, 
secretary. 


e March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 
345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. To be held concurrently with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
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held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 

e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, secretary. 


e@ April 1-2—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis 3, executive vice- 
president. 


e@e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton) Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 
North Second Avenue, Dallas, executive 
vice-president. For exhibit space, write 
R. Haughton, president, Gin Machinery & 
Supply Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce 
Street (P.O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 


e April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary. 


e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- 
mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


Oklahoma Cottonseed 
annual meeting. 
Ardmore. J. D. 
Building, Okla- 


e May 24-25 
Crushers’ Association 
Lake Murray Lodge, 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens 
homa City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1-—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cotton Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 13-14-15 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association sixtieth annual 
convention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Building, 


Dallas, secretary. 


e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
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loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 


@ July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 





Peanut Bulletin Issued 


Arkansas Experiment Station, Fay 
etteville, has issued a report, Peanut Per- 
formance Tests, 1944-52, containiny re 
sults of a nine-year research project at 
three widely separated locations in the 
state 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


‘JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extro 





strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 


weight is guaranteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage and 


during shipment 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION Cotton is subject to tess 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth 


LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun 
light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 





With machine-stripped cotton dou- 
bling in 
veyor 
abrasive wear from foreign matter 


volume every year, con- 


boxes stand to get mere 
than ever. lor efficiency and econ- 
omy, standardize on BOARDMAN 
conveyor 
long life 
fitting. 


boxes—extra rugyed for 


. extra true for easy 





Better Performance . . Less Maintenance 


with BOARDMAN (Cotton-Gineered Products 


Through the years, in both gin 
and oil mill installations, BOARD- 
MAN’s heavy-duty SUPERBLAS1 
fans have proven more dependable 
and different 
jobs. Carefully balanced blast-whee! 
and SKF 


vibration damage, 


more adaptable to 


oversize bearings cut 
Maintenance is 
kept low with replaceable blades 


and sectional housing scroll. 








Turn Your Installation and Capacity Problems to Our Engineers 


we BOARDMAN co 


| OKLAHOMA CITY, 
/1403 $ W. TITH ST. PH. MElrose 8-5435 
< 


OKLAHOMA 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
YOU * Chicago, Ill. 
* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


























MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
, 


* COTTONSEED 
*SOY BEANS 
°° PEANUTS 









Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 



























SERVICE FOR GINNERS 


How about your “starting” supplies? 


We have IN stock... 







V-Belts Mitchell Repairs Fire Extinguishers 
Sheaves Murray Repairs Fire & Water Hose 





Blowpipe 








Belting Fans 

Belt Hooks Screw Conveyors Elbow & Valves 
Belt Lacers Tower Driers Bearings 

Belt Dressings Saws & Ribs *ackings 






AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS 






Machine Shep e Welding Shop e Sheet Metal Shop 
Angles e Channels e Beams e Sheets 
PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 
(We accept “Collect” calls) 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 
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Oklahoma Field Days 
Are in Progress 


The second series of fall cotton field 
days is now in progress in Oklahoma. 
George E. Stroup, Oklahoma Extension 
Service, Stillwater, says that mechanical! 
harvesting discussions and demonstra- 
tions will be featured on each program. 
Yield data for varieties, fertilizers and 
insect control are also scheduled for at- 
tention. 

County meetings have been held in 
Harmon, Nov. 12; Caddo, Nov. 17; Rog- 
er Mills, Nov. 18; Blaine, Nov. 19; and 
Kiowa, Nov. 20. Six more field days are 
slated—in Cotton, Nov. 23; Love, Nov. 
24; Payne, Nov. 25; Okmulgee, Dec. 1; 
Hughes, Dec. 2; and Pittsburg, Dee. 7. 





CCC Sells Castor Beans 


USDA’s Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has sold 8,000 tons of castor beans 
at 24 cents per pound of oil contained 
in the beans, C. H. Moseley, Dallas com- 
modity office director, announced Nov. 
10. 

Contracts for crushing the castor 
beans were awarded to Baker Castor 
Oil Co., New York, 4,000 tons; Brady 
Mills, Inc., Brady, Texas, 2,000 tons; 
and Taft Cotton Oil Co., Taft, Texas, 
2,000 tons. 

In addition to the 19,000 tons of cas- 
tor beans sold to date, CCC also will 
take delivery of oil from 5,000 tons of 
beans being crushed by a private firm 
which contracted with producers foi 
their castor beans. 





Night Fires Are Most 
Damaging at Gins 


Gin fires are much more com- 
mon when the plant is operating, 
but often it is the fire which oc- 
curs When the gin is closed for the 
night that causes the heaviest dam- 
age—especially if there’s no watch- 
man on the job. 

This is backed by fire records 
of a large insurance company, the 
National Cotton Council’s produc- 
tion and marketing division points 
out. These records indicate that in 
recent years, night blazes caused 
almost half of the total gin fire 
damage—even though they did not 
occur frequently. 

Obvious reason for this is that 
the night fire often gets too big a 
start before it is detected. As a 
general rule, the earlier you de- 
tect a fire, the lower the damage. 

That is why the Council is urg- 
ing ginners to check into the pos- 
sibility of employing night watch- 
men. This could be an especially 
wise move right now, since a lot 
of plants will be operating with 
only one crew during the remainder 
cf the ginning season, Watchmen 
should always be employed if fire 
has occurred during the day and 
the gin is closed at night. 

With a watchman on hand, gin- 
ners can get lower insurance rates 
on baled cotton. In fact, if a gin- 
ner stores a lot of cotton in his 
yard, it is possible that he could 
more than pay the watchman’s 
wages with his premium savings. 
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af Down time is dollar time. 1. 


the dollars are lost. not made. That's why it pays 


to buy gin machinery from a company that de 
signs it right in the first place, builds it properly 


and helps you maintain it economically. 





JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


Sf 4, # 4 
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DOUBLE TYPE I 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 








Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sherman, Texas 

















_A-ds- 
int = 


This “A-B-C” Type is fitted with an Air Beater Centrif 
ugal Cylinder and is practically automatic 


iN Operation, 
therefore, no 


operator is required. These Machines have 
unlimited capacity, and field tests show NO LINT LOSS 
No adjustment is necessary when the ginning rate is 
either increased or decreased in volume. View shows 
how easily they can be installed, setting directly on the 
floor over a Submerged Lint Flue, taking up very little 
floor space and giving easy access to rear of both Gin 
Stands and Feeders. 


NO SAWS USED—TAKES LESS HP. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS * FRESNO 

















